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PREFACE 



Contemplating the nature and extent of our debts in carrying out this 
project, it occurred to us that, as discussed in another context later in this 
report, sometimes it's hard to distinguish between costs and benefits. In such 
cases we might appropriately be silent, or, perhaps, give people the benefit of 
the doubt and credit them with an A for effort. 

Being imbued with a desire to “tell it" as it appears to us to be, we must 
acknowledge, however, that we have had a strong urge to prepare two lists: (1) 
those who clearly tried to, and did, help us conduct the project; (2) those who 
clearly tried to impede and discredit it. The second list would certainly be very 
short by comparison, but. In the interests of unborn generations, we cannot help 
but wonder whether it is not time for an innovation — namely, the publication of 
an "s' 1 (for "second") list in front of each report which documents the political 
chicanery and the malice associated with that effort. Eventually, if this list 
were absent from a reseaich report, the reader might be led to question whether 
the research could possibly be useful. 

Well, we may introduce this particular innovation next time. For this 
occasion we content ourselves with the identification of those who contributed 
positively and materially to this project, but are not in a position to take 
appropriate credit. We acknowledge, first, the countless ways in which personnel 
of the Social Welfare Manpower Research Branch, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare made our task easier. In 
particular, we acknowledge our debt to its Chief, Dr. Jean K. Szaloczi, who 
made our work both more pleasant and more productive. If only there were some 
way to ensure that all Project Officers understood research! 

We acknowledge with gratitude the help we have received from the 
Liaison Committee established by the Council on Social Work Education and the 
Federal Government, many of whose members went out of their way to assist us as 
individuals, beyond what might have been expected from them as members of the 
Committee. The members of the Committee are as follows: 

Non-Government Representatives: 

Mr. Samuel Finestone 
Assistant Dean 
School of Social Work 
Columbia University 
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Mrs. Carolyn E. Kessler 
Assistant to the Business Manager 
School of Social Work 
San Diego State College 

Dr. Walter L. Kindelsperger 
Dean, School of Social Work 
Tulane University 

Mr. Kenneth Kringle 

later replaced by 

Mrs. Louise S. Bakke 

Division of Family Services 

Deportment of Health & Social Services 

State of Wisconsin 

Dr. Lillian Lampkin 
Acting Dean 
School of Social Work 
Hunter College 

Dr. Katherine Lower 
School of Social Work 
Bryn Mawr College 

Miss Sylvia Solovey 

Associate in Professional Education 

Community Service Society 

Dr. Robert D. Vinter 
Asso ;iate Dean 
School of Social Work 
University of Michigan 

Dr. Ernest F. Witte 
Dean, School of Social Work 
University of Kentucky 
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Government Representatives, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

Mr. Morron J, Adler 
Acting Chief 

State Plans and Projects Branch 
Community Services Administration 

Miss Beatrix Park 
Acting Specialist on Training in 
Child Welfare 

Child and Family. Services Division 
Community Services Administration 

Mr. Harold F. Shay 

Acting Chief 

Division of Training 

Rehabilitation Services Administration 

Dr. Richard Swim 

Grant Administration Policy Specialist 
Policy Branch 

Division of Grants Administration Policy 
Office of the Secretary 

Dr. Clark Tibbitts 

Director, Training Grants Staff 

Administration on Aging 

Dr. Milton Wittman 
Chief, Social Work Training Branch 
Division of Manpower and Training Programs 
National Institute of Mental Health 

Mrs. Corinne Wolfe 

Chief, Training and Manpower Development 
Division 

Office of Research, Demonstrations, and 
Training 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The work reported on here was planned as the 11 explora- 
tory** phase of a national study of the costs of graduate social 
work education in the United States. The conclusions of 
this phase primarily depend, therefore, on the findings of 
the investigators at four pilot schools which agreed to 
cooperate in the study. These schools were selected partly 
in the hope that they would display the kinds of problems 
which might be encountered in a national study, and partly 
to throw light on the factors importantly influencing the 
costs of graduate social work education. 

The concept of 11 the costs of graduate social work 
education * 1 is one which requires careful attention. It is 
shown that there is no satisfactory general concept of what 
to include or exclude from ,J costs. ,J Whatever may be 
included, costs should, to be useful, be viewed as con- 
sequences of decisions, and it is desirable to establish 
quantitative relationships between decisions, or choices, 
and the costs which flow from them. These relations are 
M cost-estimating relationships." Different "total costs'* 
and relationships may be appropriate in different settings. 

For purposes of the pilot study costs are viewed as 
actual or potential university expenditures for goods and 
services utilized in graduate social work education. The 
word "potential" is intended to imply an interest in certain 
kinds of expenditures which the university could be called 
upon to make, such as payments to social welfare agencies 
(or the services of their field work instructors, and payments 
to faculty in the future, which may’ be constrained by 
tenure. Further, the fact that expenditures are viewed as 
being for goods and services means that neither stipend 
payments to students nor the income they forego are included 
in our cost concept. 

i 

It seems clear from the pitot schools that virtually all 
of the "direct" university costs of graduate social work 
education are incurred within the graduate school of social 
work, thcit is, there is little interchange between the school 
and other schools or departments. These direct school costs 
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are estimated, for the pi.ot schools in the year 1 968-69, to 
be In the range of $2,500 *-3,200 per student-year. If 
university overhead is added, the cost per student-year rises 
to $3, 800 - 4, 600. On a still more inclusive basis, includ- 
ing estimated agency instructional costs, the cost rises to 
$4,000 - 5,300, per student-year, while If a nominal 
allowance is made for university plant, the cost range 
becomes $4,200 - 5, 900 per student-year . We note that 
these costs are substantially comparable from school to 
school, and that there appears to be no reason why such 
data cannot be obtained for every school which is willing to 
cooperate . 

When we try to look behind these data, to find out why 
the costs are what they are, or why they differ from 
school to school, the situation is still clear, up to a point. 
Graduate social work education costs are dominated by the 
costs of instructors and support staff, so a high cost per 
student implies a small number of students per faculty 
member. In principle a small number of students per faculty 
member might reflect a concern for quality--as some faculty 
claim. In practice, we find great variation in class sizes 
within the same institution for the same level (e.g., 
master's degree). We also find that the distribution of class 
sizes in one year differs greatly from that in the next. We 
find some field work instructors handling two and three times 
as many students as others (considering only full-time 
instructors). There were (in the pilot schools) no systems 
for allocating all of the major elements of work load to 
faculty, and no recognized concept of how much time is in 
the official work week. It is hard to see how underutilization 
of some faculty can be avoided in such circumstances, and 
we note that, in one non-pilot school for which we had some 
information, where a formal work load allocation system 
existed, the school itself concluded that very substantial 
increases in utilization were possible. In no school with 
which we are familiar were data collected on the rbsolute 
amounts of time spent by faculty on various activities (such 
as teaching, preparation, advising, etc.), although a small 
sample was obtained during this pilot study. 

From one point of view such findings can be regarded as 
suggesting simple inefficiency, and, if we accept 
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this view we can construct simple relationships which say, 
in effect, that a given school tends to operate so that it 
will handle, say, seven times as many students as faculty 
members, while another handles eight times as many. We 
would ,, explain ,, the observed difference between the schools 
by saying that one is more efficient than the other. It 
appears to be more accurate to say, however, that the 
schools lack a concept of efficiency. It is as if we were to 
describe one family as being more efficient than another 
because one maintained its children with an expenditure of 
$700 per year per child and the other with an expenditure 
of $800. In the latter case what we can say with assurance 
is what the expenditures were, but we cannot really say 
"why. 11 

As the report points out, the concept of efficiency is 
one which applies to production processes, that is, to 
processes in which there are acknowledged outputs (or ends) 
and acknowledged inputs (or means). In the context of a 
production process efficiency means getting as much output 
as possible for the given input, or getting a specified output 
with as little input as possible. The schools appear to lack 
this view of themselves as production processes. Decision- 
making authority is diffuse and uncertain. There appear to 
be no commonly accepted school or university objectives 
which guide the decisions made by faculty. Inputs are 
unmeasured and unknown. The idea that scarce educational 
resources (or dollars) should not be wasted is not one which 
appears to play a large role in faculty deliberations. 

In such circumstances we might anticipate a great 
instability in the operation of the schools, but there are 
some forces operating which make for certain kinds of 
stability. The first of these is the university's budgetary 
process which, at least in some cases, has the property that 
it forces the schools to budget in terms of a university- 
imposed student-faculty ratio. If that ratio is 7 to 1 there 
are not, as o rule, forces operating to make the school 
strive for 8 to 1 or more. In other cases, the existence of 
faculty members with tenure and difficulties in attracting 
qualified students combine to make substantial changes very 
difficult. We believe it is significant that the school with 
the lowest cost per student-year was one in which the 
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budgetary process made it necessary to compare school costs 
and school income, and the pressure to close the gap made 
it desirable to seek ways of increasing the school's output 
with given i npu t . 

There are two major kinds of implications of the fact 
that schools operate more like families than like production 
processes, of which the first is methodological. In order to 
throw light on such questions as the effect of school size on 
cost, or the fac;ors making for differences in cost between 
master's-level and d o c t o r a I - I e v e I education, it is necessary 
to describe the causal connections between the inputs to the 
process and the outputs of the process. This requires, at 
minimum, that we know both inputs and outputs, and that 
we be able to describe the maximum output achievable with 
given input. In fact, however, the dimensions of output 
are not agreed upon, meaningful measures of input are 
lacking, and the schools themselves appear to have no firm 
ideas about the characteristics of the educational process 
which really limit output. If, therefore, one allocates 
costs to master's and doctoral programs, respectively, the 
observed relative "cos t„" is about as likely to reflect chance 
factors as it is to reflect fundamental characteristics of the 
educational process. Cost estimating relationships which 
purport to explain such cost phenomena are not likely to be 
worth very much. 

If, as we have indicated, the schools largely lack a 
production process orientation, it is clear that, to con- 
tinue to merit public support in the long run, they will 
need to transform their ways of thinking and doing business. 
First, they will need to establish objectives, at a level of 
specificity which has some chance of influencing the actions 
taken. In this report it is suggested that although the 
schools must establish their own objectives, the objectives 
which appear reasonably acceptable to some social work 
educators are of three kinds: namely, those related to the 

number, kind, and quality of trained students; those related 
to new knowledge or research; and those related to community 
service. It will also be necessary for the schools to 
determine what inputs M matter," in such terms as the 
inclusion or exclusion of agency costs, and the work load 
of faculty themselves. They will also be compelled to 
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consider the logical and causal relations betv/een inputs 
and outputs, and hence to think in terms of the impact of 
the use of resources this year upon next year's achieve- 
ments. This last statement is just another way to say that 
they will be compelled to think in long run terms, and to 
pay attention to the critical, dynamic role of such 
activities as fund raising, attracting students and teachers, 
curriculum development and faculty development. When 
this process has proceeded far enough, it may be possible 
to develop automatic data-processing techniques which will 
assist the schools to achieve better planning and efficient 
operation . 

The changes in school operation to which we have just 
referred are, to some extent, inevitable, but if no 
Government action is taken, they are likely to require a 
very long time. What is perhaps even more serious is the 
fact that a major opportunity to learn more about graduate 
social work educational processes may be lost. If the 
Government takes the lead in encouraging schools to move 
in what is obviously a desirable direction, it may very well 
be possible to develop common measures and observations of 
educational process in many schools, even though each 
chooses its own objectives and modes of operation. With 
common systems of measurement, meaningful evaluation 
and appraisal of these various, natural "experiments" in i 
education can take place. We can begin to lay the basis 
for finding out the answers to such gross questions as 
whether the quality of the trained students depends in any 
way upon the observed differences in the educational 
process; and, if the answer is in the affirmative, we can go 
on to try to discover what specific factors make a difference. 
We may even have a chance to find out whether the qual- 
ities which educators believe trained students should have 
are, in fact, the qualities which matter in an operational 
environment. If the Government does not take the lead, 
schools will proceed individually in their own directions, 
and the opportunity for learning from analysis of pooled 
experience will have been largely lost. 

The report points out that it is possible for the 
Government to initiate such collaborative activity and, at 
the same time, to collect such cost-related information as 
may be currently available for immediate use in Government 
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budgeting and policy making. Because of the nature of 
school operations, it will not be possible to reach firm 
conclusions about the effects of such phenomena as size, 
or abou* the difference in costs between master's and 
doctoral programs, but it is possible, n e v e r t We I ess, that 
the influence of these factors will be suggested by analysis 
of data from a larger sample. The inclusion of every school 
in the country would not yield a "sample" which was large 
enough for statistical reliability, however. 

Some data were developed in the course of the study 
which have intrinsic interest: 

Voluntarily reporting faculty said that they 
worked about 45 hours per week on the average, 
during periods when school was in session, although 
there was great variance. Of this time about 52% 
was related to instruction (lectures, preparation, 
advising), 4% to research and 5% to community 
service . 

Agency field instructors say they devote 
about one-half day per week to each student 
assigned, no matter whether the assignment is on 
a concurrent or block basis. In one of the schools 
faculty field instructors handled, on the average, 
a comparable number (nearly ten), but in two 
other schools the average full-time field faculty 
load was about six students. 

The average class size in master's programs 
varied from 16.5 in one school to 31.8 in another. 

The average doctoral class size ranged from 6.1 
students in one school to 8.1 in another. 

Salary and fringes accounted for 89 to 94 
percent of direct school expenses. Average faculty 
salary ranged from $1 2, 900 to $15, 200 per year. 
Student stipends ranged from $1600 to $2400, on 
the average. Space per student varied from 42 to 
1 03 square feet . 
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What do all of these differences signify? Because 
many '-f the differences offset one another within a school/ 
the observed differences in cost are not nearly as large as 
they might have been. In general we do not believe that 
they signify intrinsic differences in educational processes 
or even in beliefs about educational processes. They are, 
we think, largely the result of "tradition" and a pattern of 
expenditure or consumption which is bounded by budget and 
not by considerations of efficiency. 

The report concludes with the recommendation that the 
Government undertake a multi-phase study, of which the 
first would be a planning phase to be completed before the 
beginning of the next academic year. Phase II would take 
place during the coming academic year and would both 
develop existing cost information and assist the schools to 
establish objectives, inputs, input-output relations, and 
common observations of incoming and outgoing student quality, 
faculty utilization, etc. Analysis of the new common data 
would be the subject of subsequent phases. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 



A. SPONSORSHIP 

This study of costs of graduate social work education was carried out under 
the sponsorship of the Social and Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. More specifically, the study was conducted under the 
technical direction of the Chief, Social Welfare Manpower Research Branch. 

The significance of this sponsorship should not be overlooked. The study 
clecrly has its origins in a concern for the future adequacy of social work man- 
power, and the national resource requirements for achieving such adequacy. This 
is in rio sense an accounting study, or audit, of how public or private funds were 
expended in the past, nor is it concerned with such problems as those faced by the 
Government in allocating grant funds or determining overhead rates for reimburse- 
ment purposes. The; objectives of the study are discussed in some detail later, and 
for the moment it is pointed ouv merely that the study, given its sponsorship~and 
its outcome— might easily have been described as addressed to “factor 
affecting the output of graduate schools of social work education. 11 

It seems equally significant to point out that there is a real sense in which 
social work educators were themselves sponsors of this effort. Although it is 
difficult to document even the known activities of individual educators in initiating 
fhe effort, the role of the Council on Social Work Education is clear, as is the 
part played by the Council and Liaison Committee in the actual conduct of the 
study. The study cannot properly be viewed, therefore, as an outside audit of the 
field of social work education, but is more accurately regarded as a courageous, 
and perhaps pioneering, effort at self-examination and self-improvement by those 
with responsibilities in and to that field. 



B. CONTENT OF THE REPORT 

It would have been very easy to prepare this report along more or less cpn- 
ventional lines, beginning with what we did, progressing to what we found, and 
concluding with our recommendations, if any. This was a very attractive possibility, 
because it would at once have made the report more readable and, at the same 
time, have concealed the fact that we did not know the answers before we started. 
The same result could have been achieved by describing the whole project in 
pseudo-scientific terms involving testing of hypotheses, and we could have then 
established that some hypotheses were untrue. Instead, we have tried to match the 
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courage of social work educators, by making cl'ear how our own views have 
evolved. The qualitative difference between our initial and final positions is 
actually quite subtle but, in our judgment, extremely important for those who may 
be moved to take action based on our findings. It is neither masochism nor sadism 
which moves us in this direction. 

In accordance with this view the report is organized in the following way, 
after this Introduction. First, the objectives of the project, as-stated by the 
Government, are discussed, and an approach to the achievement of these objectives 
is developed and presented. This approach is itself on the boundaries of the state 
of the art of cost analysis, and a thorough understanding of its ideas, while 
difficult, is, in retrospect, extremely important for those concerned with social 
work educatior . 

The report goes on, in Chapter III, to describe, so far as confidentiality 
permits, s6me of the characteristics of the pilot schools, as perceived by the 
investigators. Significant new numerical information is also introduced. 

Chapter IV deals with costs in the pilot schools beginning with a number of 
different concepts of total costs for graduate schools of social work education. 
Thereafter cost-estimating relationships are presented, corresponding to the 
various total cost concepts, and to various ideas about the output of social work 
education . 

Chapter V discusses in detail the limitations of the cost-estimating relation- 
ships presented in Chapter IV. Current characteristics of the schools, which limit 
the availability of better cost-estimating relationships, and which — more 
importantly — limit the efficiency of the schools, are identified. Chapter VI 
describes a broad direction in which schools might seek to move to improve their 
own operations (and which would, in the long run, increase the significance of 
cost-estimating relationships). 

In Chapter VII the nature and significance of further study of schools of 
social work education is discussed, including the question of whether and how a 
national study of costs might be carried out. The report concludes with a series of 
recommendations to the Government and to social work educators. 



C. THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 

We are conceited enough to regard it as being of the greatest importance to 
communicate our views and findings to those with professional or programmatic 
interest in graduate social work education. We have been struck, however, with 
the very wide range of backgrounds of interested educators and Government 
officials, and with the consequent difficulty of communicating with all of them 
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within the framework of a single document and a limited vocabulary. The meaning 
of such jargon as "cost-estimating relationship" is known or obvious to some, but a 
concept to be wrestled with for others. The idea of a "student-faculty ratio" may 
be comprehensible to all, but we know it may be disastrous for some to say that if 
the symbol = means "is defined as" and if 

N = Number of Students 

M 5 Number of Faculty 

then, the student-faculty ratio 

= N/M 

We have attempted to cope with this problem by utilizing language which 
appears to us to be as unspecialized as possible, and by providing summaries. 
Obviously, however, the need for "technical" language may be strongest in a 
summary statement: how does one convey the concept of "model" in a summary, 
when the real need of the "non-technician" is fc. expansion, elaboration, and 
even repetition? The summaries may not be adequate, therefore, to the needs of 
those who have difficulty even with our heavily censored language, but may be 
usefui to those who desire instant expertise, or who need to be rescued, occasion- 
ally, from the morass of ideas which may only be touched on, inadequately, in 
passing. For those who may be in doubt we promise, too, that summary statements 
can be read without fear that a humorous or whimsical thought may have been 
allowed to creep in, at least intentionally, but those who are rash enough to 
undertake the reading of the whole text will have to take their chances. 

Summary statements of three kinds are present in the report. The first is an 
"Executive Summary" of the whole, which precedes this Introduction, and is 
designed primarily to make readers of the whole report think that there are 
"executives" who care what it says; or, alternatively, to make them think that 
they are themselves very unusual executives because they are reading more than 
the Executive Summary. The second, and somewhat more extended kind of summary 
occurs at the beginning of each chapter, and these will have the effect of encourag- 
ing particular chapters to be read or skipped (we wrote them so that the poorer 
chapters would be avoided). The final type of summary statement occurs at irregular 
intervals throughout the text, ^nd legitimizes our natural tendencies toward 
rumination, even in the eyes of those who do not think it is a good idea to produce 
milk or meat. 

Summary statements at all levels may be distinguished readily by the fact 
that they appear to be in larger-than-normal type (although they are not, in fact). 
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D. BASIC RATIONALE FOR STUDY OF COSTS 

It is probably true that, today, most people will concede the importance of 
knowing costs for business decisions, government policy determination, and even 
personal affairs. This acceptance, to the extent that it exists, is largely derived 
from tradition: after all, controllers, auditors, tax collectors, and spouses have 
been around for a Jong time. In other words, most people live in a world in which 
budgetary constraints are important, and knowledge of costs is viewed as being 
useful in avoiding the violation of these cpnstraints. 

Along with this acceptance, however, there is also a tendency on the part of 
some to relegate costs to a secondary role: the so-called "bean-counter" is dis- 
tinctly a second-class citizen. Indeed, to some it is a matter of morality. How 
can costs be considered when human lives are at stake — on the battlefield of 
Vietnam or in the halls of Academia? In other words, military men, educators, 
social welfare workers, and others concerned with the well-being of mankind, 
sometimes behave as if no truly moral person would ever concern himself with 
costs. Hitch, indeed, describes this feeling as "deeply rooted, 11 and goes on 

"To anyone trained in economics, this is a most puzzling attitude. . . 
benefits cost resources and we live in a world in which resources are 
limited. If we use more for one purpose, less remains for other 
purposes — even in as rich* a nation as the United States." * 

Former Secretary of Defense McNamara has given a simple illustration of 
Hitch's general position. 

"Suppose we have two tactical fighter aircraft which are identical in 
every important measure of performance, except one — Aircraft A can 
fly ten miles per hour faster than Aircraft B. However, Aircraft A 
costs $10,000 more per unit than Aircraft B. Thus, if we need about 
1,000 aircraft, the total additional cost would be $10 million. 

If we approach this problem from the viewpoint of a given amount of 
resources, the additional combat effectiveness represented by the greater 
speed of Aircraft A would have to be weighed against the additional com- 
bat effectiveness which the same $10 million could produce if applied 
to other defense purposes — more Aircraft B, more or better aircraft moni- 
itions, or more ships, or even more military housing. . .Thus the fact 



*Charles J. Hitch, Decision-Making for Defense (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1^65), p. 44. 
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that Aircraft A flies ten miles per hour faster than Aircraft B is not con- 
clusive. We have to determine whether the greater speed is worth the 
greater cost. " * 

It would appear, then, that if we are really interested in saving lives 
through national defense, we had better recognize a derived obligation to be 
interested also in costs. Obviously, the same general position is valid if our 
inrerest is in improving the quality of life through social work education. Is it 
better to hire two. assistant professors for $28,000 or one full professor for $20,000? 
If resources ore limited — as they always are — is it better to opt for more faculty in 
method A or in method B? In the Hitch-McNamara (or planning, programming, 
budgeting) view, there is a kind of means-end relation between costs and benefits, 
and an interest in costs is therefore a logical corollary of an interest in benefits. 

If a Government official or social work educator wants to produce more social 
workers, or better-trained social workers, and this is all that really matters, it 
would be folly not to be interested in costs. 

There are some however, for whom the matter does not end there (or even 
begin). For example, Macfie has written, 

11 'Economic science limits itself to scarce means, therefore it is merely 
instrumental 1 is not convincing logic. Indeed, why it should so easily 
be assumed that efficiency has no value in itself is a question to which 
the plain man finds no easy answer. His simple reaction is to regard 
efficiency as good in the same sense as courage is good, though in a 
lesser degree. . .It is only when we contemplate in its highest forms the 
social obligation, the moral privilege which the exercise of efficiency 
can express that we appreciate the inherent value of efficient service." * 

Thus the view that concern with costs is (sometimes) immoral exists alongside 
c view that economic efficiency is itself a moral obligation, without regard to its 
place in a means-ends schema. Perhaps all that the latter view really requires of 



* “From the introduction of the Statement of Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara before the Committee on Armed Services on the Fiscal Year 1965- 
1969 Defense Program and 1965 Defense Budget, January 27, 1964, Hearings on 
Military Posture and H-R 9637, House of Representatives, 88th Cong., 2d Sess. 
(Washington, DT C.: 0TsT"5overnment Printing Office, 1964)" as quoted in 
David Novick, Editor, Program Budgeting (Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office), p. 34. 

** Alec L. Macfie, Economic Efficiency and Social Welfare (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1943), p. 110. 
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us is the recognition that social work education/ important as it may be, is not the 
only social purpose for which resources may be used. 

It is not our intent at this point to try to establish the true nature of econo- 
mizing activities/ although both views, while limited, are consistent with the cost 
concept we shall develop. What it may be important to appreciate at the outset 
is that a concern with costs, whether stemming from imposed legal/institutional 
arrangements, or derived from the logic of means and ends, or from a conception 
of morality in which economic efficiency is viewed as an ultimate good (like 
{ustice), is the starting point for the present study. To view such a concern as 
generally subordinate to other social concerns, such as the preservation of life, is 
mere confusion of thought. Those who feel that they have some sort of responsi- 
bility for the quantity/quality of social work education dare not admit a disregard 
for costs, for to do so is to confess to illegal behavior, or to professional 
incompetence, or to immorality — sins which are not mutually exclusive. 



Chapter II 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES AND APPROACH 
A. SUMMARY 

The Government's Request for Proposal made clear its 
desire for n an exploratory and pilot study of factors of costs 
in social work education for the purpose of developing 
methodology and a study design for a survey of cosr factors 
in all accredited graduate schools of social work in the 
United States." The "fundamental problem" was described 
as being "to develop a uniform methodology for analyzing 
costs incurred and forecasting expected operating costs and 
capital expenditures in order to assist the school of social 
work and the parent universities in planning their future and 
managing their expenses and to assist SRS in budgeting and 
program planning activities." The "research approach" was 
specified as involving "three or four graduate schools of 
social work in order to develop parametric estimating 
equations consisting of factors or terms which are signifi- 
cantly sensitive for predicting costs when related to appro- 
priate independent variables." A number of questions to 
which the subsequent, national, study was to supply answers, 
were also identified in specific terms, e.g., "What are the 
current costs of graduate social work education?" "What 
are the cost-estimating relationships among and between 
cost elements and functional categories?" 

An approach to the study was developed based partly on 
a concept of costs which has not been dealt with adequately 
in the literature, and which is therefore discussed in detail 
in this report. Costs are viewed as consequences of choices 
or decisions; and the particular consequences which are to 
be included as "costs" must be rather arbitrarily determined. 

The approach develop d involved a number of activities 
of an interacting nature: (1) identification of government 

and school decision problems relative to graduate social 
work education; (2) selection of pilot schools pn the basis 
of a priori identification of major difficulties which might 
be encountered in the planned national cost survey; (3) 
identification of controllable (input) variables in the pilot 
schools; (4) identification of cost and output variables in 
the pilot schools; (5) the construction of mathematical 
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relationships, for the pilot schools, between controllable 
variables on the one hand and cost/output variables on the 
other; (6) the development of hypotheses to be tested in the 
national study; (7) the development of the design of the 
national study; and (8) preparation of a written report on 
pilot activities--which is the current report. 

Of these activities the most critical was assumed to ; be 
the construction of mathematical relationships which would 
be based on the underlying constants (parameters) of the 
educational process, such as scbopl policies with respect to 
class size, admissions policy, and faculty workloads. It 
was anticipated that there would be problems of data col- 
lection and of statistical inference, in order to establish 
the values of these parameters, and it was to this area of 
anticipated difficulty that primary consideration was given 
prior to study of the pilot schools. 
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B. PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
1 . Request for Proposal 

Objectives can be stated in many ways and at many levels. Perhaps the best 
place to begin, however, is with a statement of the problem as seen by the Govern- 
ment in its request for a proposal "to conduct an exploratory and pilot study of 
factors of costs in social work education for the purpose of developing methodology 
and a study design for a survey of cost factors in all accredited graduate schools of 
social work in the United States." The problem was stated as follows: 

"To meet the growing need for more professional social work manpower, 
graduate professional schools of social work are undertaking significant 
increases in enrollment and major expansions of curricula. Also, new 
graduate professional schools of social work are being formed. This 
unprecedented expansion requires careful planning. One of the major 
aspects of careful planning is the preparation of realistic, time-phased 
financial plans. 

"Unfortunately, detailed information about the costs of graduate profes- 
sional social work education is lacking. No study which examines the 
variation of costs among schools has been undertaken. Cost studies of 
individual schools have been few and generally unsatisfactory. Not 
enough is known about the distribution of costs between schools, the 
factors which are most sensitive in causing costs to vary, or of the elements 
of costs of social work education. 

"Concurrent with the enrollment and curriculum expansion, the graduate 
professional school of social work finds itself planning to use the avail- 
able innovations from the new educational technology. This area of 
innovation can become a financial problem to the school since social 
work education experience with these techniques and equipments 
generally is lacking. 

"The Social and Rehabilitation Service provides a number of grants to 
graduate professional schools of social work throughout the United States. 
There are sixty-four accredited graduate professional schools of social 
work. SRS requires a method to assist in predicting the required funding 
within the annual budget and their five-year program so that financial 
support to education is adequate to assure necessary professional social 
work manpower for SRS programs." 

The request for proposal goes on to describe the "Purpose of the Study" in 
the following terms: 
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"The fundamental problem is to develop a uniform methodology fo‘ analyzing 
costs incurred and forecasting expected operating costs and capital 
expenditures in order to assist the school of social work and the 
parent universities in planning their future and managing their expenses 
and to assist SRS in budgeting and program planning activities," 

The request for proposal then describes a desired "Research Approach:" 

"The proposed research approach is exploratory research and a pilot 
study of three or four graduate schools of social work in order to 
develop parametric estimating equations consisting of factors or terms 
which are significantly sensitive for predicting costs when related to 
appropriate independent variables. Parametric cost-estimating method- 
ology requires the development of mathematical equations in which the 
cost element by category is calculated as a function of one or more 
independent variables. The methodology must aliow for the effects of 
both primary variables and secondary variables. 

"The methodology will identify variations among schools and the impact 
of various factors by school and for all schools. Data from schools will 
be held confidentially by the contractor. 

"Functional categories of education for which costs will be estimated 
should include on-premises continuing education, off-premrses continu- 
ing education, on-premises masters degree education, on-premises doc- 
torate education, research and development, curriculum and course 
development, on-premises field instruction (costs of school), off- 
premises field instruction (costs for both school and agency), admissions, 
and student counseling. 

"This exploratory and pilot study is expected to lead to the development 
of a national survey which will yield specifically data to answer the 
following questions: 

1 . What is the cost structure of graduate social work education? 
What are the functional categories which have a significant 
impact on costs? What are the cost elements which must 
be measured to obtain a clear and useful picture of the 
total cost picture? How are the functional categories and 
cost elements to be defined? How are they to be measured? 

What is the relationship of cost elements to functional 
categories to cost elements? 
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2. What are the current costs of graduate social work education? 
What is the variation among schools? 

3. What are the cost estimating relationships among and between 
cost elements and functional categories? 

4. What school characteristics are related to variatiins in costs? 
This question is directed to the cost picture only and does not 
speak to the issue of the quality of education and is not 
intended to imply that cost is a primary criterion for educational 
content or method decision. 1 ' 

The attention of the reader is directed to the fact that these were questions to be 
answered following the proposed national survey, rather than by the pilot effort 
reported on here. 

The request for proposal also anticipated some "Problems of Data:" 

"Accounting procedures vary enormously by school as do arrangements 
for administering and managing the various aspects of providing graduate 
social work education. Data collection procedures must be designed 
to place all data from all schools on a common basis so that variation 
among schools and the differential impact of factors can be analyzed. 

Since accounting procedures are so varied and cost accounting 
procedures so rare, data collection methods must be designed to obtain 
the required measures by other means if necessary. The problems of 
identification of significant variables and the development of appro- 
priate measures poses a challenge to the design of this project.'' 

i 

The Government's interest, as expressed in its request 
for proposal, was for a study which would lay the appro- 
priate groundwork for a subsequent national study of costs 
of social work education. The focus of the present effort 
was seen as being in the identification of appropriate 
categories for data collection, specifying how to overcome 
data collection problems, ensuring comparability between 
schools, and establishing how the national study would 
proceed to develop cost estimating relationships which woul 
show what factors really cause costs to vary. T h <3 Govern- 
ment's interest in costs arises from its desire to assist the 
schools in management and planning and from its internal 
needs for budgeting and programming. 
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2. Meanings of Cost 

The Government's request for proposal proceeds as if the meaning of "cost" 
were self-evident. Nothing could be further from the truth. For example, we 
spec!: non-technically of "the cost of meat,' 1 "depreciation cost," "the cost in 
lives," and so on, and it is apparent that they are unlike animals. It is easy to 
show, in fact, that even a sophisticate in cost concepts might have real difficulty 
by asking him to define "cost" in the situation in which he is contemplating an 
automobile trip in his own car, solo, from Washington, D.C., to New York City, 
and someone else asks to go along for his share of the "cost. " The number of ways 
in which cost might reasonably be computed is staggering, involving the answers 
to such questions as the following: what allowance should be made for picking up 
the passenger at home? Should there be an allowance for the driver's time? 

What about depreciation? Should there be an extra allowance for wear and tear 
resulting from, say, careless handling of baggage? Should account be taken of the 
fact that the passenger may cadge a meal, or buy one? What about the feet that 
he might be willing to spell the owner with regard to driving, or even insist on it? 
What should be done about payment for tolls, gasoline and oil? Is the answer the 
same for emergency road service (e.g., a blow-out)? What about damage to the 
car resulting from poor driving by the non-owner? What about the wear and tear 
on the owner's nerves of several hours of unwanted chatter, or of a malfunctioning 
deodorant? And how does the answer change if the rider is the owner's boss, a 
poor relation, or an attractive blonde? Are the answers different if the car is 
rented or borrowed, rather than owned, or belongs to the Government and is being 
driven in line of duty? It is clear that the least unsatisfactory solution involves 
the Penn-Central or Eastern Airlines. 

Unfortunately, such solutions are not available to us, for the approach to, 
and conduct of, both the pilot effort and t ie national study depend on what we 
view as the conceptual content of cost. The basic disciplines to which we tend to 
look for a description or definition of costs are, of course, accounting and 
economics, with the expectation that exposure to some fundamentals of these fields 
will quickly resolve any definitional problems. Emerging field(s) such as systems 
analysis or cost-benefit analysis are deeply involved with cost concepts and may be 
expected to remedy any conceptual deficiencies of the older disciplines. 

"Cost" may, and does, have many meanings, so we will 
look to the scholars for guidance in determining what it 
should mean in this study. 

Cost As Viewed by the Accountant . Surprisingly, general accounting textbooks 
are written, for the most part, as if a definition of "cost" were either impossible or 
unnecessary. One text, however, takes the bud by the horns with the following 
statement: 
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"A cost accountant. . .thinks of costs as an outlay of expenditure made to 
acquire goods or services. . .it is merely a money consideration given 
in exchange for something of value. . .But this, in itself, is not sufficient 
to define the term. . . 'cost' has become part of the technical vocabulary . . . 
The upshot. . .is that the cost accountant, instead of defining cost in 
the abstract, deals with specific situations by employing cost formulas 
to suit each case. . .Thus an item may have one cost for pricing purposes 
and a different cost for tax purposes. . .A cost is therefore not something 
exact; even so-called actual costs contain a large element of judgment. 
Hence, because cost cannot be defined precisely, cost accounting must 
not be thought of as an exact science, but as a flexible tool to be used 
by the cost accountant according to his best judgment and the governing 
circumstances. " * 

This is, as a matter of fact, about the best statement we have found in 
accounting texts, and its weakness is evident. That the definition of cost should 
depend on one's purposes is no surprise, although it is sufficient to call into ques- 
tion the insight contained in the opening words of the quotation. What is most 
disturbing is the fact that we are not told how the definition of cost depends on 
purposes. Moreover, we have all seen business and university financial statements, 
and other financial data prepared by accountants, which purport to provide esti- 
mates of costs, and yet contain not one word about the purposes on which they 
cllegedly depend. Accounting data represent a version of history' constructed, as 
a rule, before specific purposes are known. 

Still, the quotation does provide one perhaps useful and certainly common 
definition of cost, "an outlay. . .made to acquire goods or services." We think it 
is accurate to say that this is, in fact, what determines the practical, or actual, 
content of accountants' statements. What are the total costs of a business or uni- 
versity? Obviously they are the sum of monetary expenditures or obligations by 
the organization for goods and services in a particular time interval. 

It should not be assumed that the inadequacies of this definition of what 
might be called "historical cost" are of no practical significance to the accountant. 
Expenditures for new plant, for instance, may or may not be considered as "costs" 
in university financial statements. Government grant funds disbursed by a univer- 
sity may or may not be considered a cost. What this means is that even the term 
"total expenditures of' University X in fiscal year t" is defined only when X and t — 
and the accountant — are defined. 



*Lang, McFarland and Schiff, Cost Accounting (New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1953), pp. 4-5. 
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If, nevertheless, we accept this basic definition, and this is what account- 
ants provide, why not utilize accounting data? After all, accounting data gen- 
erally already exist, even in universities, and accountants are clearly specirlists. 
The answer is, we think,tha v accounting is a discipline which has something in 
common with history: the time interval covered by accounting data is always a 
past interval. On the other hand, our "purposes" always pertain to the future, 
and the accountant provides no guidance to help relate historical data to the 
achievement of goals which lie in the future, it is, in fact t , not difficult to think 
of goals or purposes to which accounting data appear nearly irrelevant, even when 
total expenditures of some sort are clearly relevant. If, for example, a university 
were considering building a dormitory, normal university accounting data would 
tell us very little that was useful, although we might get useful information by 
asking for bids. 

Accounting texts, in general, proceed as if it is important to define par- 
ticular kinds of costs, such as labor costs, fixed (or overhead) costs, distribution 
costs, and so on. All such discussions proceed, however, on the assumption that 
the basic cost concept, though undefined, is understood, and that the term "over- 
head cost, 11 say, requires discussion of the meaning of "overhead" only. 

Although not stated in the accounting texts we have consulted, —perhaps 
accountants take this for granted— we think it is important to note that an easily 
identifiable "owner" is always associated with accounting costs. If a cost is an 
expenditure to acquire goods and services, the costs with which the accountant is 
concerned are those of the acquiring entity — such as the university. Hence an 
expenditure by a student, or a government body, or by a foundation will never 
appear on the cost (expenditure) side of a university financial statement. 

Some accountants have seen the significance of purposes 
in relation to cost concepts, but accounting data are, in 
practice, generally developed and presented in advance of 
a statement of purpose, and deal with past periods. Rele- 
vance to purpose may or may not exist. Costs are viewed 
as expenditures for goods and services, and specialized 
kinds of costs, e.j., materials costs, production costs, 
etc., are well d e f i n ed - - pr o v i d ed that one can assume there 
is no need to define costs in general. In accounting, costs 
always "belong" to a specific individual or organization. 



Cost As Viewed by the Economist . Before discussing the economist's concepts of 
cost it may be useful to present an accountant's view of some of the differences 
between accounting and economics: 
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11 ...It would seem... that accounting should be an integral part of 
economics; it should provide the information. . .from which economic 
conclusions are drawn. 

"In spite of this apparently intimate relationship. . .the two fields 
have developed to a considerable extent as thought the connection 
were incidental. ..many terms are used with quite different meanings 
in the two fields. Efforts to reconcile. . .have been disappointingly 
few. 

"There are a number of differences between accounting and economics 
which help to account for the independent development of each field. 

The accountant is almost always concerned with the problems of a par- 
ticular business enterprise while the economist is more apt to be 
interested in the problems of an entire industry or of the economy as a 
whole. Accounting data are largely historical accumulations 
dominated by past 'actual' costs; the significant costs for economic 
analysis are those of the present or of the immediate future. . . 11 * 

It appears, then, that economics is the field of interest, since we reject 
the backward look provided by accounting, and may require an orientation to 
society as a whole — given the sponsorship of the project. 

In truth, economists are not nearly as reluctant as accountants to discuss the 
fundamental meaning of the cost concept, but if we require a simple, straight- 
forward, agreed-upon definition we shall not find it in economics. Three of the 
older economic concepts of cost can briefly be described as follows; ** 

"Once a scheme of prices has been fixed for the factors of production, 
there will be calculated for every finished product a price corresponding 
to the total price of all the factors of production used to produce it. . . 

This price we call the cost of the finished product. Cost in this sense 
is essentially an idea pertaining to an exchange economy, and is 
determined by the fixing of prices in that economy. The word 'cost' 
is also used to mean real cost of production, the aggregate of the 
necessary quantities of factors of production. This conception is. 



*Mason and Davidson, Fundamentals of Accounting , Third Edition (Brookiyn; The 
Foundation Press, Inc., 1953), pp. 13-14. 

**Gustav Cassel, The Theory of Social Economy, (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1932), pp. 91-92. 
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however, incapable of arithmetical definition, and thus excludes 
the possibility of any quantitative comparison of different 'costs. 1 

It is necessary to point out the difference between the conception of 
cost as we have defined it here and that as it is usually defined in 
economic theory, particularly in Marshall's exposition of it.^ For 
Marshall, cost represents essentially a personal service, an exertion, 
a sacrifice, for which there must be certain compensation if it is to 
be made. Here, on the other hand, cost is being viewed in a purely 
objective manner as a consequence of the pricing process." 

^Marshall, Principles, Book V., chap, iii, sec. 2. 

One of the concepts described — that advocated by Cassel — is clearly 
consistent with, but not necessarily identical to, the accounting view that costs 
are expenditures to acquire goods and services. Many modern economic theorists 
have, in fact, adopted this view, at least for purposes of analysis of the price 
system. On the other hand, the concept that costs are physical (non-pecuniary) 
quantities is one which may deserve attention later. Finally, the Marshallic 
view that the "real cost of production" corresponds to individual or personal 
"efforts and sacrifices" is one to which we will also allude.* 

The breakdown of total costs (expenditures) between "fixed" and "variable" 
costs is important in economic literature, as well as the associated concepts of 
"short run" and "long run." The basic notion is that expenditures for some produc 
five factors can be changed relatively quickly, and the others more slowly. For 
example, a university may be required to make payments on a long-term lease, 
giving rise to "fixed" costs. Over a longer time period the same items are; 
variable, of course, since eventually a lease can be renegotiated or dropped. 
Thus, a cost can be classified as fixed or variable only after the time interval of 
interest has been determined. 

The concepts of "average" and "marginal" costs, respectively, are familiar 
to students of economics. It should be noted that neither term can be given opera 
tional meaning until the (total) cost concept is defined. This follows from the 
definition of these terms: if C(N) denotes the total cost of N units of something, 
the average cost is given by C(N)/N, while the marginal cost of the Nth unit is 
given by /c(N) - C(N-l)^. To discuss the relative merits of these concepts for 



*The distinction — and confusion — between real and money cost concepts is an old 
one, going back at least as far as John Stuart Mill. Note, too, the confusion in 
the use of the word "real" as between Marshall and Cassel. 
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any particular purpose, when the total cost C(N) has not been defined, is an 
obvious absurdity, although illustrations of this absurdity exist abundantly in the 
literature. 

Economists often refer to "sunk costs , 11 meaning costs (expenditures) incurred 
historically, and point out that they are irrelevant in many contexts. For example, 
the price at which the fisherman is willing to sell his catch does not depend on how 
much he had to spend for his boat. The salary a faculty member is willing to accept 
does not depend on how much he, or anyone else, had to spend on educating him. 

Economists have introduced a number of other cost concepts which may be 
pertinent to our problem. The first of these is that of "opportunity cost." There are 
many variants of this idea, but its essence is as follows: if we produce N units of 
commodity or service A, denoted by N(A), and utilize as inputs the quantities X^, 
X 2 , X 3 . . .of labor, capital, etc., the opportunity cost of N(A) consists of the 
quantity of the alternative product, B, which might be produced by the use of Xj, 
^2' ^3* * * Opportunity costs can, in principle, be expressed in physical or 
monetary terms. In general, of course, there are many alternative product possi- 
bilities, so the concept requires the alternative product to be specified, or, if not 
specified, it is assumed that the opportunity cost is based on the most valuable 
alternative use. Note that opportunity cost, although often difficult to estimate, 
is socially determined: the evaluation in no way depends on the ownership of 
resources, or on who asks the question, or on the subjective evaluations of any 
particular individual , In this respect it is like most cost concepts of the economist, 
although this is not true of the Marshallian "real cost" doctrine mentioned above, 
or the concept of "external diseconomies" discussed later. 

Economists also utilize the concepts of "increasing," "decreasing" and "con- 
stant" cost to describe certain aspects of production costs. The assumptions under- 
lying these concepts are that sufficient time is allowed for whatever changes are 
desired in factors- of production, and that it is average cost of production which is 
of interest. Thus, for example, the conditions are those of increasing costs if 
C(N)/N is less than C(N+1)/N+1 . 

The concept of "joint costs" also characterizes conditions of production. The 
more or less classical illustration of such conditions deals with the production of 
wool and mutton: there is a "joint" cost of producing these items because it is 
necessary to produce sheep in either case. An analogous case concerns the produc- 
tion of graduate social workers and, say, teachers, at least tc the extent that both 
require college graduqtes. (No disparagement of college graduates is intended.) 
Within a school of social work, similarly, a faculty member may teach and do 
research, giving rise to joint products and joint costs, such as salary, of producing 
them. The problem of separating such costs may or may not be capable of mean- 
ingful solution, depending on considerations to be discussed at length later. 
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Economist:;, like accountants, have sometimes felt it appropriate for par- 
ticular purposes, to distinguish various functional classes or subdivisions of factor 
expenditures. For example, administrative costs, marketing costs, distribution 
costs, advertising costs, etc., are merely elements or groups of elements of what 
economist.; call 'production 11 sosts, where production encompasses all of the 
activities contributing to a particular end product or service. 

Economist* have been much concerned with the time aspects of costs, and 
have introduced the concept of discounting or "present worth. 11 The basic idea 
here is that $1 this year and $1 next year are not equivalent, from the standpoint 
of either payer or payee. In particular, it is necessary to apply a discount fac- 
tor, e.g., 7 per cent, to next year's $1 . If that were the appropriate rate econo- 
mists would tend to say that next year's dollar is equivalent to 93 cents now, and 
that the "present value" of "$1 now and $1 next year" is $1.93. 

Ail of the economists' cost concepts which we have discussed so far, except 
for the more or less classical concepts referred to by Cassel, are expressible, and 
sometimes actually defined, in dollar terms. Sunk, opportunity, average, 
marginal, short-run and long-run, fixed and variable, increasing, decreasing 
and constant, joint and discounted costs, are all conceptually related to market 
phenomena, and therefore possess clear dollar measures. 

Modern economists have, however, recognized that some phenomena of a 
cost type are not included in any of these market-related cost concepts. For 
example, a factory which pollutes the environment, or ties up traffic, may be 
viewed as requiring expenditures by others: air pollution may imply greater main- 
tenance expenditures for other firms or a greater Incidence of lung cancer; or 
traffic congestion may require greater expenditures for gasoline. These "external 
diseconomies"* are not evaluated by any actual market process, and are usually 
assumed to be ignored by private decision-makers; but they may, nevertheless, be 
estimated and expressed in dollar terms, at least up to a point. 



*The usage adopted here for the terms "external economies" and "diseconomies" is 
that of some, but not all, economists. For example, we have followed the usage 
given in Roland N. McKean, Efficiency in Government Through Systems Analysis 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc , 1958). Other usage, e.g7, Joan Robinson, 
Economics of imperfect Competition (London: MacMillan and Company, Limited, 
1948), p. 340 e t 7 seq., is such that it appears to cover the same causal phenomena 
as the concepts of increasing, decreasing and constant costs: for example, an 
increase in the price of a factor due to growth in the demand by an industry using 
that factor would be called an "external diseconomy, " and would tend to generate 
an industry of increasing cost. 
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This compendium of economic cost concepts certainly includes the most 
common and most important ones in use until, say, two decades ago. More recent 
ideas are not unrelated, but have emerged in the context of the field(s) of systems 
analysis and cost-benefit analysis, even though economists have been largely 
responsible for their development. These ideas seem important enough to warrant 
separate treatment. 

The concept of cost in economics has been defined in a 
number of fundamentally different ways: the aggregate of 

physical factors of production, the efforts or sacrifices of 
individuals, the alternative product given up by use of 
factors of production, total (market) price of the factors or 
inputs. Some of these can be measured in terms of socially 
established values, while others are individualistic and 
therefore 11 subjective . 11 There are, however, costs which 
are not clearly one or the other, such as those attributable 
to air pollution. The significance of time (discounting) has 
also been stressed by economists. 

Economists have distinguished many s u b- ca t eg o r i za t i o n s 
of cost which take on meaning when the basic cost concept 
has been defined. These include average and marginal; 
short run and long run; sunk, fixed and variable; production, 
marketing, raw-materials, administrative, etc. Finally, 
they have characterized certain kinds of industry or produc- 
tion situations as involving joint cost (multiple products 
from a single process), whle others can be described as 
having conditions of increasing, decreasing or constant 
(average) cost . 

Cost As Viewed by the Systems Analys t. Historically, the economist's concern with 
cost has been largely descriptive rather than normative. In other words he has 
tried to describe why the economic aspects of our society are what they are, 
assuming certain kinds of behavior on the part of the atomistic units (other than 
government) which actually make choices. He has been very little concerned with 
the determination of what these units ought to do, and has usually assumed that, 
one way or another, sooner or later, these units (firms and individuals) will find 
out, and do, what is good for them; that is, they wifi act in their own best interest. 
There was no need, for example, to educate these units on the nature of costs. 

Systems analysis had its origins in the void left by traditional economics, and 
other traditional academic disciplines. The fact waJ that there were some (large) 
units, e.g., the Navy in World War II, which saw the need for assistance in doing 
the kinds of things which economists took for granted. It became clear even to 
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some economists that it might be important for society, and not just for the unit 
involved, if that unit was very ineffective. 

As systems analysts viewed the world, it was necessary first to define the 
system of interest more or less arbitrarily. Any system selected for study could be 
viewed as having inputs (e.g.. Navy ships), and outputs (e.g., enemy casualties), 
with the inputs being connected to the outputs by some causal mechanism. To 
most systems analysts the inputs then represented "cost" factors, while the outputs 
represented “effectiveness, 11 or “performance, 11 or “benefits,” or “gain," or 
utility": after all, the inputs and outputs which helped to define the system were 
usually selected because they were of interest to someone. Inputs were to be mini- 
mized, and outputs maximized — sometimes, in the early days, even simultaneously! 

A few systems analysts (who have not given up their membership in the econo- 
mics fraternity) have gone somewhat beyond the concept of costs as being related 
to inputs. For example, McKean has said:* * 

“The consequences of an action fall into two types: (1) those positive 
gains which we like to Increase, or the achievement of objectives, 
and (2) those negative effects which we like to decrease, or the 
incurrence of costs. " (p. 34) 

“Costs are the consequences which have negative values. . .the sacrifices 
which have to be made. “ (p. 41) 

There is clearly an important new thought here., .costs are those consequences 
of actions which have negative values. But is there a useful way to distinguish a 
"cost" from a "benefit"? The question may seem facetious, but there is real 
difficulty in practice. If we assume, for example, as economists 
frequently do, that the businessman wishes to maximize profit, (that is, we assume 
profits are things "we like to increase"), what shall we say if the profit turns out to 
be a loss? Shall we say that the quantity obtained by subtracting outlays from 
revenues is a benefit if it turns out to be positive, but a cost if it turns out to be 
negative? Must we know the actual consequences before we classify them as costs 
or benefits? Since cost-benefit analysis "is intended to help us choose among 
alternative means to our ends"** there can be no point (for choice purposes) in 
differentiating between costs and benefits unless we can do so before the 
consequences of our actions are known. 



Op. cit . 

* Op. cit . , p. 25. 
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Further, even if major problems of uncertainty are absent, it is difficult to 
tell a cost from a benefit without a program. If we are comparing two social work 
curricula, within the framework of a systems analysis, and one requires the student 
to undertake more hours of private study than another, should we describe the 
additional hours as a cost or a benefit? if one has a residence on (he Mason- 
Dixon line, and is assessing government policy with regard to desegregation, is it 
clear whether a decrease in the proportion of desegregated schools is a benefit or 
a cost? It is possible, of course, to take the position that there is a personal 
element to be reckoned with in determining what constitutes cost, and this is 
consistent with the reference to “sacrifices, 11 but what are we to make of statements 
like the following: * 

"What, then is the right way to measure cost? . . .the use of money costs 
is better than the use of other feasible measures when there is time to 
acquire more inputs and reallocate resources. . .In a reasonably com- 
petitive system, prices tend to reflect costs, i.e., the worth of inputs 
in other uses or. . .the gains that must be given up if the inputs are 
withdrawn from present use." (p. 43) 

"The measure of cost — what the whole economy must give up— -is what 
the new producer has to pay to attract the inputs away from alternative 
uses." (p. 149) 

Note that the concern in these last statements is with a concept of "objec- 
tive, " "market, " "societal" costs, which is surely at variance with the concept of 
costs as negative effects "we" like to decrease. 

We have discussed McKean's cost concepts at some length not because 
McKean is particularly vulnerable, but because, to the contrary, it is probably 
the best work available in the field, and describes a valuable new line of thought. 
Without, however, going into the more esoteric cost problems of systems analysis 
or cost-benefit analysis — for example, which of the cost effects should be counted 
in evaluating alternatives — it seems clear that the conceptual guidance provided 
by that discipline on the subject of costs is, at best, uneven. 

Systems analysts have introduced the important new idea 
that costs can be viewed as those consequences of decisions 
which we would like to do without. Because of uncertainty 
about consequences, this may mean that costs can be 
identified, if at all, only in retrospect, so the concept may 
not be really useful for making choices. Nor does the 
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insight appear to have had any significant impact on 
proposed measures of costs. 



3. A Decision-Theoretic Approach to the Cost Concept 

At this point it seems to be highly desirable to try to pull together and 
reconcile the various strands of thought about cost, since otherwise it would 
appear that anything which might be done about social work education costs would 
be totally arbitrary. Actually the appraoch we shall propose seems to be capable 
of integrating all of the views previously presented, so that each view, under 
certain specifiable conditions, seems to bj reasonable and defensible from a 
common philosophical position. The basic posture we shall adopt is one which is 
consistent with, if not suggested by, the Government's request for proposal when 
it states that the methodology to be developed is "to assist the school of social 
work and the parent universities in planning their future and managing their 
expenses and to assist SRS in budgetting and program planning activities." Since 
the experts have not told us, at least in a satisfactory way, what "cost" should 
mean in general, we must try to determine what properties the concept should have 
if it is to assist the schools and SRS in management, planning and budgetting 
activities. 

In what way can cost information be of assistance to the schools and SRS? 
Like any other (new) information it would, presumably, be useful to the extent 
that it improved understanding: this is essentially the view that knowledge is an 
end in itself, and provides no basis whatever for discriminating between concepts— 
a form of discrimination we endorse. Indeed the only instrumental role we have 
been able to think of for cost (or any other) information is that of influencing 
actions; that is, it must satisfy the weak requirement of being able to influence the 
choices made. Once again, however, any information— quite literally— might 
satisfy that requirement. To discriminate between alternative concepts of cost we 
need to have some way of identifying "more useful" and "less useful" information 
in situations of choice, or at least some way of thinking about the problem. In the 
process, perhaps we can find some way to differentiate "cost" from "other" infor- 
mation. It may be useful, therefore, to examine some basic decision-theoretic 
ideas. 



Information, if not an end in itself, is useful only 
because it influences our choices. To determine what (cost) 
information is most useful--to select a cost concept--it is 
helpful to look at the fundamentals of choice situations. 
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Fundamentals of Choice Situations . Deliberative choice situations (excluding 
from consideration such questions as whether one ‘‘should 11 yelp, or bleed, upon 
being jabbed with a pin) seem to involve certain common elements, which we 
consider in turn. 

First, choices require decision-makers , who are assumed to be individual 
human beings. Each human decision-maker can, in principle, be characterized in 
terms of fundamental attributes which will influence the choices he makes, so that 
we do not expect two decision-makers, faced with the same information, to make 
the same choices in general. It is an obvious fact that, in a restaurant, not every- 
one orders eggs for breakfast, yet it is an equally obvious fact that many will be 
influenced by information that the available eggs are- imported from China. 

Another way to say this is that we do not assume that any two individuals, even 
two who were selected because of their similarities, would necessarily make the 
same choices, but, nevertheless, choices depend on Information . We shall have 
occasion to return, later in this study, to a discussion of the nature and character- 
istics of decision-makers, but for the moment we can think of a decision-maker as 
being, say, a professor of social work or a Government official with programmatic 
interests in social work. 

In addition to decision-makers, decisions necessarily involve some freedom of 
choice . !f we really believe that there is a situation in which someone has "no 
choice'* there is simply no decision to be made. Hence we say that decisions in- 
volve "alternatives" — courses of action which can be consciously weighed. For 
example, a professor of social work might have to choose between advising students 
on a particular day and preparing a paper. 

Sometimes it is said that an alternative always is to "do nothing, " but, unless 
it is obvious what this really means (e.g., playing golf, sleeping, etc.) the de- 
scription is not useful. As the words imply, a course of action may describe any- 
thing from the instantaneous act of pressing a button to a sequence of acts extending 
for many years into the future; although we conceive of decision-making as a con- 
tinuing process. We also describe courses of action as alternatives , because we 
think it is most useful to formulate them as being mutually exclusive; that is, if one 
can choose A or B, or both, we describe the possible choices as A, B, or C, where 
C happens to mean "both , 11 and where A, B, and C are then mutually exclusive 
alternatives. 

We assume that deliberative, conscious, rational decision-making involves 
the concept of outcomes or consequences . If, for example, a professor decides to 
seek a research grant, and is successful, he can say, from his point of view, that 
receipt of the research grant was a result or consequence of his course of action. 

So, too, was the time he spent in preparing the grant, the effort expended in typing 
it, and the money collected by the Government for postage. The application may 
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not be successful, of course, and this must be viewed as a "consequence" as well . 
Hence, in making his choice, the decision-maker is assumed to look, so far as he 
is able, at the possible consequences of his action. If one outcome is considered 
more likely than another by the decision-maker, it is assumed that these views are 
relevant to the choices made; that is, ho uses the concept of probability of an 
outcome. 

Finally, a decision-maker can be characterized by his preferences. It is 
assumed that, given any set of alternative courses of action, a decision-maker can 
always make statements of the form "alternative A is preferred to alternative E 
which is preferred to alternative C. . ." for all of the available alternatives. A 
decision is, for our purposes, merely a statement by a particular decision-maker 
that alternative X is the best of the alternatives. Note that nothing is assumed 
about the availability of information about consequences, although the alternative 
courses of action are assumed to be known. In many situations an alternative which 
is available is to seek additional information about consequences before making a 
"decision, 11 thus, in effect, saying that the preferred course is one involving new 
data collection. There is, however, no such thing as information which is 
"required" for making decisions. 

Rational, deliberative decision-making is viewed as 
involving the following basic elements: (1) a decision- 

maker, who is an individual human being with individualistic 
preferences; (2) some freedom to choose between mutually 
exclusive courses of action; (3) the relevance of the fore- 
seeable consequences, and of their respective probabilities 
of occurrence, to the choices made; (4) the ability of the 
decision-maker to rank the alternatives in order of 
p r e f e r e n ce, f o r any given amount of information. 

Some Hard Questions About the Fundamentals . There are a number of hard ques- 
tions which are implicit in the foregoing sketch of decision fundamentals. To an- 
swer these questions with any completeness (if they can be answered at all) would 
take us far afield, but it may be helpful to suggest the nature of the possible 
answers. 

It is easy, of course, to illustrate what an "alternative" is or what an "out- 
come" is, but it is quite another matter to define them in any general way--even, 
strangely enough, in a way which distinguishes them sharply from each other. Con- 
sider, for example, the choice. between admitting 100 students to the MSW program 
next year, and admitting 125 (ignoring all other possibilities). Suppose the number 
selected is 125. It may turn out, nevertheless, that the number of qualified appli- 
cants is less than 125, in which case it is reasonable to inquire what was really 
"decided." In such a case we would tend to say that the alternatives had been 
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poorly formulated, because it might have been better, at least for some purposes, 
to say that "100" and 11 125" — and anything in between — were possible outcomes of 
a decision to "admit all qualified applicants up to 125." In this framework "100" 
and "125“ are not decision alternatives at all, but uncertain consequences of u 
single course of action. On the other hand, if, for the same school, the single 
course of action had involved "up to 100, 11 it would not have been apparent that 
there might be a formula! ional problem. 

There is a simple principle which can cover this situation. In order to 
"choose" between A, B and C, all three must be available "with certainty" to the 
decision-maker. Under most conditions it does not make much sense for a bettor at 
a horse race to say that he is going to bet on "the winner, 11 because ordinarily that 
is unknown in advance; but it may be useful to say that there are seven horses in the 
race, and that, with $2 to bet, there are seven alternatives. In practice, of 
course, certainty is not a property of this world, so when it is said that decision 
alternatives must be available "with certainty" it must be understood to mean "for 
practical purposes." By the same token, consequences should be viewed as uncer- 
tain, since, if they are viewed as certain, there is a logical and practical equiva- 
lence between alternatives and their outcomes. (To choose an action would be to 
choose a particular outcome.) 

Obviously, then, when we speak of practical purpose, we must exercise 
judgment to distinguish between alternatives and their consequences. Such judg- 
ments are necessarily influenced by the general state of our information and under- 
standing, so that whet it is useful to call "outcomes" today may be tomorrow's 
"alternatives . " 



Another difficult aspect of the problem is this. There is nothing in the deci- 
sion fundamentals which bears on the question of where the "alternatives" came 
from, since a decision problem begins with given alternatives. Indeed, even if 
we assume — as we do — that there is a given "state of information" for a given indi- 
vidual at a given time, we are not in a position to say, in general, that the alter- 
natives are fixed, because there is always a possibility of a new idea. In simple 
situations, e.g., playing a bridge hand, it is sometimes assumed that there are only 
certain specific alternatives available (e.g., at the beginning of play, only thirteen 
possibilities fo. a given individual). In practice, even in bridge, the possibilities 
are linrrtless, especially if one does not feel constrained by the formal rules. It is 
never possible, therefore, to say with propriety that a given course of action is the 
best in an absolute sense, bur only, at most, that it is the best of some specifiable 
subset, such as "all the alternatives examined." 



Further, there is nothing in what has been said to indicate in what terms 
either alternatives or outqomes "should" be expressed. For example, if a student is 
making a choice involving graduate education in social work, should the alternatives 
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be stated in terms of School X versus School Y, say, or in terms of courses A, B, 

C . . .at School X versus courses L, M, N . . .at School Y? Similarly, in what terms 
should the consequences be described? Should he differentiate the "quality" of 
his education in the two cases, the probability of successful completion, the con- 
tact with well-known professors, the cost of living, the availability of girls, the 
ability to obtain all the news that's fit to print? 

Since we have already indicated the impossibility of definitive identifica- 
tion of alternatives, we can view these considerations as mere reinforcement of 
that view. Outcomes are, however, another matter. It is easily possible to 
specify some attributes of the consequences which are of great concern to the 
decision-maker, while others matter not at all, if we know enough about the 
decision-maker. For example, he may not read a newspaper but be very fond of 
girls, or vice versa. He may like to live dangerously, or he may not. Everything 
in the area of outcomes depends on the decision-maker's tastes — what matters to 
may or may not matter to others. 

The final general difficulty we wish to discuss here relates to the concept of 
preference. Decision-makers can, and sometimes do, choose between alternatives, 
without having knowledge of, or even having had time to assess, their respective 
consequences. It follows from this that the alternatives themselves must have in- 
trinsic "values" associated with them, at least in such cases, and that they cannot 
be viewed solely as means or instrumentalities toward the achievement of conse- 
quences or outcomes for which preference can be expressed. On the other hand, 
there is no denying the relevance of consequences for choice — as we discuss later 
in this report. Therefore, when a course of action is "preferre " it must be inter- 
preted to mean that it is the whole sequence consisting of the course of action and 
its possible outcomes which is preferred to some other whole sequence. 

Alternative actions must be viewed as available with 
practical certainty, but consequences, if they are to be 
differentiated categorically, must be viewed as uncertain. 
The identification of particular alternative actions is often 
a creative (or n o n - a n a I y t i c ) act, so that no analysis can 
ever show that a course of action is absolutely best. The 
attributes of outcomes which matter depend on the tastes of 
the decision-maker. The choice of a particular alternative 
by a decision-maker is assumed to mean that he prefers the 
entire combination of the action and its outcomes to any 
other combination examined. 

The Role of Information . Information does have a role, as we have suggested, in 
influencing the identification of decision alternatives, but that role is obscure 
(that is, cannot be formalized), and is, perhaps, rather unimportant on the whole. 
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in the context of cost information about social work education. Actually the in- 
formation contained in this report (e.g., on uses of faculty time) does "suggest" to 
us that certain kinds of actions be considered, although it cannot be claimed that 
it was impossible to conceive of such action without the information in question. 

In any event, since our task is to assist SRS and the schools via some cost informa- 
tion (ultimately) we can perhaps ignore the role of such information in identifying 
alternatives. 

What, then, is*the role of information in decision-making if the alternatives 
are given? The answer is, of course, that it must help throw light on the out- 
comes — their nature, and/or magnitude and/or probability of occurrence. Thus an 
absolutely minimal requirement for identifying information which is relevan t to the 
choice is to know what alternatives are beingconsidered, by whom, and what things 
matter to the decision-maker in making his choice. The decision-makers with 
whom we are concerned do have some things in common, of course, since they are 
human and have similar cultural backgrounds, but there is no reason to assume that 
the choices available to them are the same or that the things they value are the 
same. 



Not all things matter equally, of course; that is, the decision-maker can 
more readily accept ignorance about some things than others. Hence it may be 
possible, at times, (for someone other than the decision-maker) to say that certain 
information is "more useful" than other information to the decision-maker. Perhaps 
the most important practical illustration of this occurs when variables are viewed 
as merely instrumental. Thus an entrepreneur may be interested in receipts and 
expenditures only because, through them, he can estimate profits; so that, under 
these conditions, it is clear the "profit" information would be more useful than 
either receipt or expenditure information, and might even substitute completely 
for them. Similarly, a decision-maker who is interested in the "product" of a 
school of social work education might like to think in such romantic terms as the 
reduction in broken homes or minds, but might be willing to settle, more practi- 
cally, for the numbers of Ph.D's and MSW's it produces. We shall refer to such 
variables as "intermediate, 11 in the sense that they may be thought of as playing an 
intermediate role in the causal chain from action to the outcomes which "really" 
matter to the decision-maker. The most common examples of intermediate vari- 
ables occur in building models, in ways and under conditions which are unknown 
to the decision-maker; as, for example, when he requires, say, an estimate of the 
number of MSWs to be produced next year, but has no interest in the information 
on which the number is based (e.g., individual estimates for each school). 

Information must have a role in the formulation of alter- 
natives for choice, but that role is obscure and cannot be 
formalized: otherwise we could describe how to innovate. 

The only formal role of information, in assisting SRS and 
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the schools, is to help assess the consequences of given 
alternatives. This information includes information which 
plays an 11 intermediate" role in linking actions to the 
consequences which matter to the decision-maker. 

Distinguishing Cost and Other Information , Obviously there is nothing in these 
ideas on decision-making and information which makes it necessary or even useful 
to distinguish cost information from benefit information. Still, since we have been 
directed to study costs, we adopt a cost concept consistent with the foregoing 
ideas. We view costs as an arbitrarily or conventionally selected subset* of the 
consequences of an action; and, with this view, every concept of cost oreviously 
discussed can be justified under some conditions, i.e., for some decision 
situations. 

Moreover, the basic decision-theoretic ideas discussed here apply strictly to 
individuals, so that even if there were a general definition of cost which permitted 
us to ascertain, from each individual, what outcome factors are of interest in his 
decision-making, and which ones are costs, how could we apply these ideas to 
organizations such as a "school" cr "SRS"? To satisfy organizational rather than 
individual concepts of cost information, we are compelled to view cost (and other 
decision-oriented) information as being the subject of organizational dialogue, and 
thus must be viewed os having a conventionally determined content. Individuals 
must be willing to admit (or claim), at least within their own organizations, that a 
particular factor matters and is a "cost" before we can so regard it. Hence the only 
real candidates for inclusion in what we will call costs are decision consequences 
of a relatively impersonal and frequently discussed kind, determined largely by 
current mores. ** 



* Note that even the McKean concept, "negative effects we like to decrease, " 
also fails as a generally useful definition because the same variable may change its 
character (from cost to benefit) depending on the values of other variables; e.g., 
student enrollment may be "good" with adequate staff, but "bad" otherwise. 

** Implicit in this statement is a rejection of the position that there is, for Govern- 
ment decision-makers, a unique measure of the total cost to society of a particular 
action, and 5 hat this measure has the property of promoting an overall societal 
optimum. This position has been taken by many economists, but a consideration of 
it would take us too far afield. 

It may also be important to note that the current mores usually incorporate 
state-of-the-art considerations, which may dominate any differences in basic 
concept. 
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Given the interests expressed in the request for proposal (managing, budget- 
ing, etc.) and our view af costs as a conventionally determined subset of conse- 
quences of decisions, it seems reasonable to define costs as organizational expend- 
itures of money (actual or potential) which result from actions ^aken by SRS and/or 
universities relative to graduate social work education. This also seems completely 
consistent with the specific requirements of the request for proposal. 

We need not identify factors as either costs or benefits 
for decision-making, and cannot do so on any sound general 
conceptual basis, even for individuals. The distinction is 
arbitrary, so we adopt a cost concept which has much in 
common with conventional views, and which may therefore 
be most appropriate for "organizational decision-making." 
This concept involves predicted dollar expenditures by 
universities and/or Cover nment for graduate social work 
education . 



4. Cost-Estimating Relationships 

The request for proposal called for thn development, in the national study, 
not merely of cost information, but of cost-estimating relationships. Cost- 
estimating relationships are assumed to be, simply, models for the prediction of 
costs, and, if costs are viewed as consequences oi decisions, then they may be 
viewed as models for relating decisions to expenditures. 

Suppose, then, we identify a simple decision question which might face a 
school: to hire or not to hire an additional faculty member. It would be relatively 
straightforward to estimate future expenditures, but, on the other hand, it is hard 
to see what function this would serve from a decision viewpoint. Further, the 
request for proposal clearly implies an interest in consequences which would not, 
conventionally, be classified as costs; e.g., the number of Ph.D's produced. Such 
variables would tend to be classified as "benefits, 11 or, perhaps more neutrally, as 
"outputs." Thus, in rhe national study, we must try to relate decisions or choices 
to outputs as well as to expenditures. 

Cost-estimating relationships can, of course, be viewed perhaps more simply 
as relationships between expenditures and output measures. In situations where the 
decisions of interest do not include changes in the production process, and it is 
reasonable to "decide" to change the output, this concept of a cast-estimating 
relationship may be perfectly adequate. It should be noted, however, that there is 
nothing in such a relationship (even though it may be solid) which suggests how the 
output is to be achieved, or the objects for which funds are to be expended. 
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With either formulation of the concept of ccst-estimating relationships, 
although the study is addressed to "cost factors, 11 it could just as well have been 
described in terms of benefit or output factors. The basic problem appears to be 
symmetric: to determine, if an action is taken (by the Government or a university), 
what the resulting expenditures will be, and what will be achieved in terms of 
educational output. To answer such questions it is necessary to understand the 
process of graduate social work education. 

A cost -estimating relationship is perhaps best viewed as 
a pair of models, one relating choices to expenditures, and 
the other relating choices to output. The study is basically 
concerned, therefore, with the social work education 
process . 

The development of cost-estimating relationships is viewed as requiring the 
following steps: 

(1) We must identify the decisions of interest. This means that the 
relevant decision-makers must be identified clearly. It also 
means that we must do our best to foresee the range and kinds 
of choices which will be open to them for serious consideration. 

A too narrow specification would mean that there is a good 
chance that the findings will, in fact, be useless for the real 
situations which may arise while a too broad specification 
could make the job impossible within reasonable bounds of 
accuracy, time and money. At the extremes the answers are 
obvious, but there is a very broad middle ground, well- 
illustrated by the area of emerging educational technology. 

(2) We must identify the input variables, or factors controllable 
by the decision-maker, v/hich are capable of representing the 
decisions to be made. Thus, we might describe a possible 
Governmental choice as being to, say, double the number of 
Ph.D‘s, but, from a research standpoint, this must be turned 
into the specification of action variables, e.g., number and size 
of grants to students or to institutions, or the policies and 
procedures under which they are granted. Similarly, even 
knowing the decision areas which are of interest to a school 
administrator does not automatically or unequivocally identify 
the factors to be viewed as controllable. The significance of 
the step being discussed here is that upon it will depend the 
specification of the "independent" variables of the cost- 
estimating relationships. 
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(3) We must specify the cost factors of interest. Generally 
speaking, any action taken by the Government or by a school 
administration will have many types of cost impacts. For 
example, there are ll costs ,, to students of actions by the 
Government or school administrations, such as longer or 
shorter hours, higher or lower grades, education of higher or 
lower quality, and so on. The fact that these costs may be 
severe and real and even, in some cases, capable of being 
represented by dollars, does not necessarily imply that they 
should be encompassed by the current study; but 

they should not be omitted by oversight. 

(4) We must specify the "output" factors of interest. It is not 
the intent, in the current project, to study "quality" of 
education. On the other hand, we take it as axiomatic that 
the purposes of the study cannot be m$t unless we can also 
say, in sound terms, what will be obtained for the costs 
incurred. These two considerations suggest that the output 
factors should be those which can be obtained relatively 
simply, obviously and unequivocally, without entering into the 
question of what "really" constitutes "performance" in educa- 
tion. We believe, in other words, that output measures, such 
as number of Ph.D. graduates, number completing continuing 
education courses, etc., are indispensable in a cost-oriented 
study even while we concede their inadequacy in the context 
of a performance-oriented study. 

(5) Given the decisions and measures of interest, as specified in 
the foregoing, we must define the variables of the required 
input-outpyt and input-cost relationships, and obtain the 
corresponding data. Many questions arise at this point about 
how such data are to be obtained, manipulated, and inter- 
preted. At the moment we merely note that this is the final, 
logical "step" in obtaining cost estimating relationships, and 
defer discussion of its content. 



C. DEVELOPMENT OF AN APPROACH 

In the initial stages of the study an approach was developed and a document 
prepared which depended on the foregoing cost and decision concepts, and on the 
appraisal of certain fundamental study problems which could be anticipated. The 
remainder of this chapter is a shorter version of that document, which was initially 
distributed to the Liaison Committee. Our object in presenting this material is to 
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assist us in describing what we regard as the most important find! ng of the study, 
and we shall do so, in part, by contrasting our present views with certain views 
which are implicit in our approach below. 

1 . Foreseeable Study Problems 

The Pilot Nature of the Study . The problem of concern is not the relatively 
straightforward one of providing cost relationships for a small number of schools, 
each of which could be studied as exhaustively as necessary. The problem is really 
one of drawing inferences, from the study of a small number of schools, about how 
to conduct a larger-scale effort, and this has significant implications for how the 
pilot effort should be conducted. 

To see what is involved we construct a simple — perhaps oversimple — illustra- 
tion. Suppose that we have selected a university. A, for inclusion in the pilot 
effort, and we find that, over the period for which relevant numerical data are 
available, there have been no expenditures t jr new construction. Furthermore, the 
university has had difficulty in obtaining capital for such purposes, and is not con- 
templating any significant moves along these Hnes. Now, under these conditions 
it would still be quite feasible for the university to, say, increase the resources it 
devotes to social work education by, say, shifting resources from the production of 
teachers. The limitation on building is not in itself an effective bar to action by 
the university, if an increase in the number of social workers were an aim. 

Now one of the implications of the conditions we have specified for our illus- 
tration is that, so far as the university's decision re social work is concerned, the 
cost of new construction is, quite simply, irrelevant: we could produce cost func- 
tions (estimating relationships) which would be perfectly adequate for that univer- 
sity's decisions in the social work area without mention of construction costs. On 
the other hand, there is no reason to believe the universities in general are in this 
situation, and relationships developed for university A would have no claim to 
general applicability; e.g., we could not claim that construction costs should be 
ignored for all institutions. 

The problem of studying cost relationships on a pilot basis is clearly a very 
special kind of problem, then. Assuming we can outline the major conceptual steps 
in achieving appropriate cost relationships for any given institution, how are we to 
conrribute to the solution of the problem of obtaining cost relationships for all 
institutions, if we ourselves can study directly only a few of these institutions? 



The practical considerations are complex. To begin with, we must collect 
and analyze data, in the pilot effort, on a much more detailed basis than would 
otherwise be necessary. For example, we might separate out a function called 
"admissions" and study it separately. We might find that, in university A, the 
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the costs associated with admissions depend in a simple way upon the number of 
applicants, e.g., X dollars per applicant. If the category of costs (in this case 
admissions costs) is elemental enough, we can anticipate, perhaps, that admissions 
costs at university B will also be capable of being characterized in the same way; 
e.g., Y dollars per applicant. Now if this should prove to be tro ' in all institu- 
tions in the pilot effort, the structure of that part of our data collection, following 
completion of the pilot effort, becomes relatively clear. We would simply specify 
how to obtain X, Y, etr., and collect that information from respondents. Thus, 
by appropriate processing, we could charactes.ze tho admissions costs incurred by 
each instit *on, not as a constant, but as a different multiple, for each 
institution, of the number of applicants for admission. 

Alternatively, after we had collected data from four institutions on admissions 
costs, we might find that, if appropriately defined, the differences between institu- 
tions appear negligible, and this would have significant implications for the 
national data effort. Or we might suspect, based on results from our sample of 
institutions, that there is a more complex model than was first postulated — e.g., 
admission costs depend on both number of applicants and number of admissions — 
and tnis seems capable of providing an appropriate structure for the national data 
effort. Finally, we might decide that "admissions cost 11 was too detailed for the 
national effort. 

Our pilot effort must thus be devoted, to a large degree, to 

(1) the development of cost relationships for each of the institutions 
studied; 

(2) the exploration of the differences between the cost relationships for 
the institutions studied, resulting, possibly, in a recategorization 
of costs to achieve homogeneity of relationships and simplicity in 
subsequent data collection; 

(3) the tentative structuring of cost models which cannot be inferred 
from the experience of any single institution, but which may be 
suggested by five institutions (and confirmed or rejected or modified 
by the national study). 

Procedurally, we think it makes sense in these circumstances to proceed from 
the specific to the general; i.e., to begin with one school and develop elemental 
cost relationships for that school; to go on to the second and develop elemental cost 
relationships, and similarly for the third, fourth and perhaps fifth; to aggregate or 
combine these relationships where it appears to be justified by the pilot effort, so 
that the total (national) data collection task will be no more complicated than 
necessary; and to suggest relationships which can only be validated by the 
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national data effort (or, at least, by a larger sample) as well as the means of 
validation. 

Selection of School for Pilot Effort . Whenerver there is a pilot effort the question 
of sample selection is a potentially important one. Ordinarily what one seeks in 
a sample is, of course, the quality of "representativeness, 11 but since the sample is 
not the whole and cannot be assumed to b$ completely representative in every 
characteristic, it is necessary to try to choose the qualities deemed most important. 
For present purposes, it is clear, the dominant quality which should be sought in 
the pilot effort is representativeness of the difficulties which will be encountered 
in the national effort . In other words, what we want, in selecting the^piTot 
schools, Is to be able to anticipate as many as possible of the difficulties of the 
national effort, and to find ways to solve them. Of course, if we knew of a diffi- 
culty which was unique to a particular school we would not necessarily put that 
school into the pilot effort, for to do so might mean rejecting another school with 
problems characteristic of a dozen other schools. 

We want, then, to get as complete coverage of problems as can be done 
with a sample, of, say, four schools. The kinds of problems which may be pertinent 
include the following: 

(1) There may be an enormous range in the quality and quantity of 
data, as between various institutions. A national effort geared 
to data which are generally unavailable could be disastrous. 

(2) There may be an enormous rctnge in the things which have been 
tried in various institutions and which may be of future interest 
(e.g., programmed instruction). The schools selected should have, in 
their experience, as many as possible of the courses of action 
which might be viewed as important for future decision by the 
schools, or for future Governmental support. 

(3; There may be wide ranges in fundamental policies and procedures 
— curriculum, faculty, admissions, graduate versus undergraduate, 
masters versus doctoral, research, etc. 

(4) There may be important gross differences — size, sources of funds, 
relative importance of the social work activity, differences in 
fundamental objectives — between universities, which may have 
to be taken into account. 

Since we cannot say, with any precision, what the characteristics of thn 
population are, or how the selection of pilot study schools should be carried out, 
we should be prepared to find, after the completion of the pilot effort, that we 
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might have done better by a different selection. We should also be prepared fpr 
two other sorts of eventualities: (1) it may be desirable to sample further for par- 
ticular areas of problems; and/or (2) it may be desirable to settle for a sample-- 
rather than a complete "census" — of the relevant population. Perhops it will be 
unavoidable, in other words, to view the initial effort as being "exploratory," to 
some degree, rather than "pilot, " with the broad nature of subsequent activities 
not yet completely determined. 

Deficiencies of Accounting Data . We take it for granted, based on experience, 
that routinely available accounting dc*ta will be far from sufficient for the con- 
struction of decision-oriented cost estimating relationships. Consider a simple 
illustration. Suppose we wish to know what it will cost to expand the curriculum 
in a particular school (e.g., to offer a concentration in community organization), 
and that we have careful, detailed accurate accounting data which actually show 
the historical costs associated with each element of the past curriculum. We may 
even imagine that we have data which are free from the accountant's imputations 
or allocations. 

What should be the appropriate use of such data? What would be their 
implications? We note that the decision is not one of mere replication (and it 
seldom is), since the courses in question have not been in the curriculum. Do we 
then assume that the cost per course or group of courses, or, perhaps, per pupil, 
will be the same as for other courses? But which other courses? And why? 

The fundamental problem is not, however, one of developing accounting 
data, or even of interpreting them correctly. What we want to know is: what will 
it cost to expand the curriculum in a given direction? To answer this we want first 
of all to know what will be done to expand the curriculum. Does it mean adding a 
course to the workload of an existing faculty member, possibly even at the expense 
of some other course? Does it mean a part-time, new, faculty appointment, or, 
perhaps, the establishment of a totally new department? Does it require special 
facilit y, e.g., a special library? Does it imply new classrooms, or longer use of 
existing classrooms and somewhat higher janitorial and other maintenance services? 
ihe costs will be determined not by the specification of what is desired (even if 
accompanied by dependable historical data), but by the specification of what will 
be done. There are classroom costs, new department costs, etc., only if and when 
we decide to incur them: they do not necessarily follow from a specification such 
as that involved in the expansion of curriculum. 

But how are we to determine what will be done? Once we have defined the 
kinds of courses of action to be evaluated, e.g., grants for field instruction at the 
graduate education level, our first task must be to identify, for each of the pilot 
institutions, the specific courses of action which would be taken in response to 
various hypothetical situations. By asking appropriate questions we might be able 
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to obtain answers concerning costs of curriculum expansion, because we would be 
told, "We would, under such and such conditions, add n faculty members of a cer- 
tain grade, add ni classrooms, etc.," so that the "cost" problem would boil down 
to the perhaps trivial one of applying appropriate unit prices for each faculty 
member, classroom, etc. 

Now it is of interest to note that the data just described in no way depend 
on accounting data! We view the accounting record as a potentially valuable 
source of information — in some cases perhaps the only acceptable source— but it is 
and must remain a secondary factor when more direct evidence can be obtained as 
to administrative decisions or behavior. If adequate non-accounting data are ob- 
tainable (by interview) from the pilot institutions, the available accounting data 
are not likely, in our judgment, to constitute a serious drawback to the conduct 
of the project. Cost relationships can be synthesized from other sorts of informatiorv 
and, in that case, a principal function of the accounting data may be as a check 
on the goodness of the synthetic cost models. 

Our research strategy or formulation has been selected 
to maximize the chances of an output which is inherently 
useful and will also contribute to the anticipated national 
effort. We believe the problem should be viewed, first of 
all, as one of developing appropriate c o s t - e s t i m a t i n g rela- 
tionships for one school. When this has been done (1) we 
will have learned a great deal about the problem of generat- 
ing c o s t - e s t i m a t ? n g relationships in the kind of situation of 
interest; and, (2) we will have a useful set of relationships 
for that school. When this has been done for four schools 
we will have a basis for extrapolation; but, more important- 
ly, we will be able--with luck--to define the factors which 
must be measured, and the methods of measurement, if com- 
parable relationships are to be developed for other schools 
in the national study . 

2. Technical Approach 

In the paragraphs which follow we have laid out the elements of our approach. 
Although they may appear to represent a logical, straight-line sequence, we do not 
wish to imply this property. In actual fact all of the steps identified will probably 
be going on, to some degree, throughout the project, with continual feedback from 
one activity to another. The following activities are planned: 

Identification of Government and School Decision Problems . Cost-estimating rela- 
tionships to be meaningfuFand useful, must be capable of being related to the 
decisions to be made. In other words, we must be capable of describing the 
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alternatives (choices) which will be considered by the decision-makers. To be 
sure, since the decisions lie in the future, there is an element of uncertainty 
about them, but the study cannot be useful unless we can anticipate them reason- 
ably well. In principle, since the actions to be taken by the Government are 
determined by legislation, it is possible to infer from that legislation, and from 
publicly available program descriptions, grant procedures, etc., some of the pos- 
sible courses of action, but it seems safe to assume that mere consistency with 
legislation or even with administrative rulings does not mean that a possibility 
should be taken seriously. The efficient way to identify Government decision 
problems is, clearly, through discussions with SRS personnel, since it is the choices 
which will actually be considered which require identification. 

The results are also to be useful for planning by educational institutions and 
social welfare agencies (where the latter are pertinent), so it is necessary to iden- 
tify the decisions of interest for these decision-makers. We stress that the deci- 
sions actually open to these decision-makers are not necessarily directly or unam- 
biguously related to the phenomena of interest to the Government. For example, 
the Government may make decisions about payment or reimbursement of graduate 
tuition expenses, whereas the related planning decision may concern, say, the 
hiring of faculty members in anticipation of a given enrollment, curriculum, and so 
on. As in the case of Government decisions, the best way to identify the relevant 
decision questions is by discussion with the decision-makers involved. In the end 
k could turn out to be necessary to deal with something less than the full spectrum 
of possible decisions.* 

Selection of Pilot Schools . We have discussed earlier the kinds of criteria which 
we believe to be pertinent in the selection of schools for study, and these will not 
be repeated here. We merely add that, given our current understanding of the 
scope of the effort, it seems ro be imperative that at least one school be selected 
that provides field instructors on its own staff and at least one school be selected 
that uses agency personnel as field instructors. 

Again the effective way to proceed is via discussion — in this case with the 
Council on Social Work Education and/or the Government — in order to make 



*lt was apparent early in the project that only minimal attention could be given to 
agency problems, but we believe that the approach presented later is adequate from 
the standpoint of education. It should also be pointed out that it was determined by 
SRS, later in the project, that emphasis should be placed on the needs of schools 
during this pilot study. 
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maximum use of the knowledge which already exists relative to the characteristics 
of schools which might be selected for study. We also assume that the Council 
will assist in establishing working relationships with the schools selected. 

Identification of Controllable Variables . The construction of useful cost- 
estimating relationships requires that the controllable variables or input factors be 
related, via two distinct sets of relationships, to (1) dollar measures of costs, and 
(2) measures of output or (nonqualitative) performance. 

These input factors must be variables which can be completely controlled by 
the pertinent decision-makers, (Government, school or agency) or which bear a 
one-to-one correspondence with such controllable factors. A quantitative factor 
controllable by the Government might be described by, say, the number of grants 
of a given type, while an inp»*t controlled elsewhere might be, say, the number of 
new faculty appointments in social work education.* 

Obviously the identification of these factors is closely related to the decisions 
to be made, but does not flow unequivocally from them. For example, there may 
be a potential decision about whether or not to offer a doctoral program in a given 
school, but it is not immediately appcreni what actions, or even specific choices, 
are implied. How many — and which— specific courses are to be considered? How 
many faculty members? Does it imply a new department? We believe that the 
required factors can be elicited via (1) consideration of the previously identified 
decision areas, and (2) informal discussion with senior decision-makers. 

Identification of Cost and Other Outcome Variables . We have been told that "the 
focus of the study is on al_[ costs of graduate social work education regardless of 
source of funds." We have also been told to consider "the direct and indirect costs 
that must be incurred by the school and by an agency giving field instruction 
regardless of how these costs are reimbursed or by whom." On the other hand, the 
study is not to include " 'opportunity' costs such as the salary of the student that is 
foregone while he attends school or the higher income or lower costs that the school 
might have incurred if another type of education had been undertaken instead of 
social work." In addition, the Government has expressed its interest in "(1) the 
total costs for graduate education of social workers which will include costs to the 
school and in some cases costs to social welfare agencies providing field experience/ 



* We are well aware that controllable variables may actually differ in degree 
rather than in kind from other variables, but differences in degree are the 
essence of the distinction between passable work and good work. 
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and (2) all costs incurred by the graduate school of social work." The general 
nature of the Government's interest is clear. What is really at issue is the question 
of what resources are utilized in the course of graduate social work education. 

There are, however, more detailed questions of the identification of cost 
variables which need to be resolved by discussion with Government personnel . For 
example, do decision-makers care about the distinction between "direct" and 
"indirect" costs? Do they care about the breakdown between "capital" costs and 
"operating" costs, or between "school" and "ageVicy" costs? The fact is that these 
distinctions may or may not be pertinent to the choices to be made, for their 
pertinence may depend principally on the values and judgments of the decision- 
makers. 

Resource utilization (dollar costs) are not the only required measure of the 
results of variation in the controllable variables: we need physical measures of 
output as well . While it is easy to make a start at this — e.g., number of Ph.D's, 
number of Masters' degrees, etc., — i; is our judgment that this step is best carried 
out in conjunction with the Liaison Committee of the Council on Social Work 
Education. 

Structuring the Social Work Education Process . At this point the task is to generate 
two sets of mathematical or statistical relationships, of the kinds just mentioned. 

We want to be able to answer two kinds of questions: (1) if we take action X, Y, 
or Z, what will be the implication for dollar costs (resources use), and (2) if we 
take action X, Y, or Z, what will be the implication for output (performance)? 

This activity is really the heart of the study effort. 

Although the analogy may appear farfetched or harsh, we can view the gradu- 
ate social work education process as an ordinary production process, such as that 
required to produce furniture. To study such a process we mush first break it down 
into simpler and more basic units, each of which, hopefully, it will be possible to 
describe (mathematically) in a more or less independent fashion. To illustrate: 
there are teaching functions, administrative functions, service functions, research 
functions, and so on. Each of these can, in turn, be broken down into still simpler 
units: for example, administrative functions might be defined to include admissions, 
fund raising, gront administration, and so on. 

Obviously there are a very large number of ways in which the educational 
(production) process can be described, each involving a different sort of breakdown. 
The nature of the breakdown which is desirable depends on a number of considera- 
tions, of which the most important is the character of the previously defined outputs 
and inputs. There might or might not be a point, for example, in separating out 
(say) research activities as a distinct part of the educational process, depending on 
what inputs and outputs are viewed as most pertinent. 
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In addition, however, the appropriate breakdown depends, to some degree, 
on the nature and quality of the available information, on the complexity of inter- 
relationships, and on the quantitative significance of the elements under considera- 
tion. If, for example, a given institution always utilizes faculty members for both 
graduate and undergraduate instruction, we might find it necessary to treat, say, 
the "number of graduates trained" and the "number of undergraduates trained" as 
joint products of the employment of faculty members — i.e., in that instance, there 
might not be any sound way, conceptually, to treat graduate and undergraducte 
education per se. Clearly, the matter of appropriate subdivision of the educational 
process is not an easy one. 

The effort to structure the social work education process, a continuing one, 
will be accomplished initially via (a) discussions with the Liaison Committee of the 
Council on Social Work Education, (b) discussions with senior administrators and 
educators for the schools selected, and (c) study of the readily available informa- 
tion. The meaning of "readily available" information will become clearer as we 
proceed, but is defined to include information on policies and procedures as well as 
numerical data. 

Nevertheless, there is a general rule of thumb we propose to employ, in order 
to maximize the potential usefulness of the pilot effort for the subsequent study. We 
believe that the educational process should, in the pilot effort, be split into as many 
separate parts as can be done meaningfully, where each "part" is conceived as 
involving the use of some group of resources with definable, measurable, inputs and 
outputs. If tne elements or parts are basic enough one may be able to view each 
school or educational process as consisting of some combination of these elements, 
so that, ideally, it would be possible to characterize all of the schools in the pilot 
study in the same basic terms. If this turned out to be the case there would, 
obviously, be a solid foundation for the national effort. 

The nature of the educational subprocesses to be identified, and of the mode 
of describing them, may be of some concern. Suppose, as suggested earlier, we 
were to identify an "admissions" function, based, perhaps, partly on the observation 
that there are identifiable individuals concerned with admissions, that there are 
certain other facilities assigned for this function, and so on. We might choose (if 
the admissions function were relatively narrowly defined) to describe its inputs in 
terms of numbers of clerical and professional personnel, respectively, in terms of 
amount of space, equipment, supplies, and so on; while the outputs might be num- 
ber of applicants accepted and number rejected. We would really, in other words, 
be studying the productivity of resources devoted to the admissions function. Our 
mathematical relationship would then be addressed to the question: How does the 
capability to handle admissions (acceptances and rejections) vary with staffing, 
facilities, etc? 
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Sources of Quantitative Input-Output Data . The question now is: where are these 
input-output data to come from, and how are they to be collected? We believe 
that most of these data will turn out to be readily available in university records — 
provided that the information sought is not of an extremely detailed nature. To see 
that this is so we identify a few of the obvious items of input-output data which are 
likely to be sought: numbers of teachers, assistants, etc.; number of students in 
each class; classes assigned to each teacher; number of administrative personnel, 
by type, in each major office (e.g., admissions); space utilization for each course, 
and for other functions; light and heating requirements; number of grants, by type; 
number of personnel involved in the administration of grants. 

Consideration of these items suggests that much of the foreseeable input- 
output data requirement is likely to be met from Controller or Bursar, Registrar and 
School/Department records. We also note that a great deal of information about 
what is likely to be by far the most important type of cost must be available in 
payroll records, in such a form that data on physical utilization can be obtained — 
no matter how they may have been processed for accounting purposes. The corres- 
ponding "method" of data collection is, of course, to establish working relationships 
with these data nodes, utilizing the advice and good offices of the Liaison Committee 
to establish these working relationships. 

It would be foolhardy, however, to assume that there will be no need for 
other methods of collecting input-output data. Consider, for example, the data 
area identified earlier, namely, university procurements. We would not be at all 
surprised to find that it is extremely difficult, and perhaps impossible, based on 
existing records, to measure the number of procurements, say, generated by a 
particular school. If, however, the procurement resources use seemed important 
enough we could ask that historical (or even current) events and records be sampled; 
that is, we would be generating some numbers which might not exist anywhere in 
the existing university records. 

Similarly, at a very detailed level, to which we might very well not proceed 
except in special cases, we might want to have some data showing, say, the pro- 
ductivity of clerks in filing operations; although we doubt that there will be usable 
existing university records along these lines. In that case, it may be possible to 
arrange with university authorities for certain data to be collected on a sampling 
basis (e.g., for one week). Alternatively, since we know that there have been, 
in the past, many studies of office procedures and personnel productivity in routine 
activities-- including some extensive ones by the Federal Government itself, going 
back at least as far as the Hoover Commission — it may be possible to identify suffi- 
ciently similar operations outside of the university for which basic data (or even 
relationships) already exist. 
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Sources of Cost Data. If we assume, for the moment, that a complete and quanti- 
fied input-output model has been developed, then — by definition of a complete 
input-output model — for any specification of inputs (i.e., for any of the decisions 
for which the model was constructed) it will be possible to say what the output of 
the social work education process is, in terms such as number of Ph.D's, etc. Under 
these conditions the "cost" problem is simply that of applying an appropriate set of 
prices or unit costs to the inputs; or, rather, it is one of specifying a relationship 
which accompanies this. 

Suppose, for example, that we are interested in the costs incurred in provid- 
ing certain graduate courses in social work. We might use a measure, N, of the 
number of students who can be accommodated for these courses, and we might de“ 
velop an input-output relationship between N and, say, the number of faculty 
members (Yl), the number of applicants (Y2)/ the number of personnel in the admis- 
sions office (Y3), and so on. We could then write an input-output relationship 



N = f(Y,, Y 2/ Y 3 , ...) 



The relevant cost, C(N), could then have the form 



C(N) = Pi Y, + P 2 Y 2 + P3Y3 + ... 



and the cost data problem becomes that of finding appropriate values for P], P2/ 

P3, . . ., the unit costs or prices of faculty members, applicants and admissions 
personnel, etc., respectively. Where are these data to come from? If our interest 
is in reproducing past costs, the data must, of course, come from the university 
itself. Despite the fact that the variables in question are measured in dollars it may 
or may not be possible to infer historical values from standard accounting data. Con- 
sider, for example, the variable P], representing faculty member unit costs. The 
faculty members in question might, for purposes of the model, be required to be in a 
school of social work; but the readily available accounting data may or may not per- 
mit this particular segregation of the data. Certainly we would look to accounting 
data here, but we might not find this source useful or sufficient. 

We are confident, nevertheless, that university payroll and other records 
woujd permit an appropriate unit cost to be derived for faculty members; and the same 
is probably true for all other, historical, unit prices or costs which may be implied 
by the input-output relationships, whether or not directly obtainable from account- 
ing cjata. For example, P2, the unit cost of applicants — assuming, say, that the 
university does some promotional advertising to obtain applicants — might be based 
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on analysis of certain historical expenditures, in relation to the number of applicants 
obtained. 



In any case, however, there is serious question about how much effort shpufd 
go into the determination of historical unit cost or price data. In the case of the 
faculty salaries, for example, what matters for decision purposes is what salaries 
will be In the future-- not what they have been in the past — so that the more useful 
relationship may be one which specifies the input-output relationships, and 
accompanies them with definitions of what (future) price factors to include (e.g., 
what fringe benefits) at what points in the models. 

So far we have discussed cost data as if the appropriate, complete, input- 
output model and data were available. We feel confident, however, that there 
will be some input data which will not have the simple physical interpretation which 
characterizes the rest of the model, fundamentally because this represents, in some 
instances, one of the better ways of compromising between level of detail and study 
costs. To illustrate what is involved, suppose we were to discover that, for certain 
definitions of "supplies, 11 they constitute 1% of the re^vant total (historical) costs. 
We might then begin to wonder whether it was worthwhile to try to identify, as a 
separate element, the supplies side of any input-output relationship — e.g., if 
we were studying the admissions office input-output relations it might not seem 
worth treating "supplies" as a separate input variable. And if, on top of this, it 
turned out to be a very large effort to quantify the supplies utilized in the course of 
administering the admissions function, we might decide to omit it from that 
relationship as an explicit variable — which does not mean, of course, that the costs 
of supplies would not be accounted for. 

Model Development . In order to sensibly specify data to be collected it is, of 
course, necessary to have at least some aspects of a model in mind. This general 
qualitative model may, for example, differentiate the important functions involved 
in the graduate social work education process and the important inputs required 
for the performance of each function. This model is, at least initially, assumed 
to be dependent on the foreseeable decisions, on what the investigators can iearn 
from discussion about the process of graduate social work education, on some 
knowledge of the nature of available data, and on broad experience in model 
construction. It is, however, independent of any specific quantitative datum, 
since it is generated, for the first time, prior to the availability of quantitative 
data. How are we to quantify the relationships involved in this structure? 



Suppose we have identified the teaching of certain types of courses as an 
important function which must be carried out in connection with graduate social 
work education. We know that teaching requires (1) teachers and (2) space, and, 
for simplicity of exposition, we assume there are no other requirements; i.e., 
the maximum output of personnel trained in the courses in question depends only 
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on these variables. We could fry, therefore, to obtain a statistical and simul- 
taneous relationship between these variables by the method of least squares, based 
on historical data. However, we know that technically this is unlikely to be 
successful simply because the input variables are highly correlated with each 
other — and this will be true in many of the real cases. Moreover, if the mix of 
courses in question is different from that observed historically — as it will be for 
many decisions of interest — the historical relationship may be suspect anyway. 
Nevertheless, we could derive an average pupil-teacher ratio, say, from histori- 
cal data, and separately, an average pupil-space ratio and assume that these will 
hold in the future. 

We would then have 

N = aT or bS whichever is lower 

where 

N = number of pupils who can be trained 
(maximum output) 

T = number of teachers (a decision variable) 

S = amount of space (a decision variable) 
a = student-teacher ratio (historical) 
b = student-space ratio (historical) 

It should be understood that these relationships are, in themselves, deliber- 
ately simplified, and that, in addition, there is no possibility of determining 
resource requirements via any such relationships alone. For example, the actual 
number of pupils trained may be limited by the number of admissions, which in 
turn, is limited by the number of applicants. It is thus evident that many relation- 
ships will have to be specified and utilized simultaneously, and that the input- 
output or cost model will necessarily consist of a number of submodels. Moreover, 
even the simple illustration just given could be formulated (mathematically) in a 
number of different ways, so that no significance should be attached to it except as 
discussed here. 

A more satisfactory approach to model quantification may be by synthesis of 
more fundamental elements. Knowing the schooPs policies with respect to teaching 
load, with respect to class size, and with respect to average pupil load, we can 
determine, for any given number of faculty members, the number of pupils which can 
be handled: 



N « rdT/s 
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where 

N = the number of pupils who can be trained 

T = the number of teachers 

r = number of courses per teacher 
d = limit on class size 

s = courses per pupil 

A similar relationship could, of course, be generated for space. 

Methods of quantification based on historical relationships and methods based 
on syntheses of policies or other known constraints are not, of course, mutually 
exclusive. We can derive relationships, on occasion, in both ways, and compare* 
them. If experienced not consistent with policy statements it may be necessary ro 
determine judgmentally where reliance should be placed. For example, if policy 
is for faculty members to teach three classes, but in fact they have been teaching 
four, or classes are bigger than they are "supposed" to be, we may have to decide 
judgmentally which is more likely to be representative of the future, since it is the 
future which is pertinent. 

There is another aspect of the problem of quantification which deserves 
illustration. Suppose that the relationship 

N = aj 

is generated for school No. 1, and a corresponding relationship 

N = c^T 

is derived for school No. 2. Now if a^ and ^ are different the fact can simply be 

accepted. For some decision purposes, 1 however, it may be desirable to know why 
they are different, so that the quantification of r, d, and s may be valuable. 
Conversely, however, if we should begin by quantifying r, d- and s, and discover 
that they are not significantly different from school to school, there would appear 
to be no reason not to use the simpler form, collupsing these factors into a single 
parameter. 

Development of Hypotheses for Testing in the National Study . Study of the relation 
ships developed in the pilot effort may suggest important phenomena — important for 
the ultimate development of cost relationships—which cannot adequately be studied 
with a sample of four or five. Suppose, for example, we should find that, for the 
pilot educational processes, there is a negative relationship between unit costs of 
admissions and the size of the school (number of. admissions). The national effort 
might have to proceed, initially, as if no such relationship existed. However, 
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once the national data had been obtained it might be possible to verify the presence 
or absence of the relationship in question, and therefore to develop relationships 
which characterize each school as it develops, In, other words, given such a 
relationship, without additional study of a particular school we could predict the 
effect on costs in that school if it were to grow or change in ways which it had not 
experienced previously. 

Development of Design for National Study . The development of the design for the 
national survey will flow easily, it is anticipated, from the proposed pilot study. 

We shall know the structure of the relevant educational process. We shall be able 
to describe it quantitatively for the cases studied. We shall know which elements 
are homogeneous and which are not; which are simple and which complex; which 
are uncertain and which known with assurance; what data may be available and 
what assuredly not available. We will be in a good position, in other words, to 
anticipate the results of a national survey, if the national survey were to be 
conducted with the intensity and expertise of the pilot effort. 

• The most critical problem of national survey design will be that of intensive 
versus extensive study— -the question of relatively superficial study of all (or a large 
number) of institutions, versus more intensive study of a smaller number, or even of 
specific subprocesses. We think it fair to say that this issue can be expected :o be 
resolved by the pilot effort. !rt a quite extreme (and highly unlikely) case the pilot 
effort might even be sufficient to satisfy national objectives, as discussed in the 
next activity. 

Development of a Report on Pilot Activities . It is planned to produce a report which 
will describe the proposed design of the national survey. Perhaps just as importantly, 
however, it is planned to present a complete account of procedures, methodology, 
difficulties, etc., encountered in the pilot effort. The possible significance of this 
second output should not be overlooked, inasmuch as we plan to obtain a special 
kind of product. In effect the report we intend to produce might provide a 
sufficient basis for any interested school, with a relatively modest amount of effort, 
to develop cost relationships for its own use in the area of graduate social work 
education. Under certain conditions we would be forced to conclude that the only 
way to obtain information on a national basis comparable to that for the pilot effort 
would be to replicate, essentially, the kind of activity involved in the pilot effort 
for each school in the nation. In this unlikely circumstance the methodological 
report we intend to develop could be directly useful to the schools as a do-it-yourself 
kit. If the methodology can be described well enough, it seems reasonable to 
assume that it could be applied by the schools themselves, with each school develop- 
ing its own set of cost models. This could turn out to be the best way to conduct a 
"national" survey. 
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It may also be worth mentioning, in conclusion, another sort of extreme 
possibility, referred to previously: that the cost relationships for all pilot study 
schools might turn out to be identical-- a necessary but not sufficient condition for 
which is a very deep understanding of the administrative processes relevant to 
social work education. In that event, we might have enough confidence in our 
results vo say that no national survey was required, since we could anticipate its 
outcome in concrete and specific terms. It is true that we could not have 100% 
confidence in such projections, but we do not believe that this can be achieved by 
any technique whatever. 



» 
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Chapter III 

THE PILOT SCHOOLS: DESCRIPTION 



A. SUMMARY 

Preliminary work was undertaken to determine what 
decision questions were facing the Government on which the 
study might throw light. The principal concerns of those 
interviewed were not explicitly d e c i s i o n -or i e n t ed , and 
involved, for the most part, the same substantive educational 
issues which educators suggested later. 

Four pilot schools were selected for study, based partly 
on initial ideas about what might importantly influence costs 
of social work education, and partly on anticipated problems. 
Extensive discussions were hi id with school administrators 
and faculty, and with university officials of the respective 
parent institutions. Quantitative and other data were as- 
sembled and studied. Personnel of the pilot schools were, 
in general, extremely cooperative, helpful and frank, 
although this was not quite so true in some university level 
administrations. 

The schools differed in a number of ways which might be 
expected to produce significant differences in costs. There 
were differences in curricula, methods, field work and 
degrees. There were differences in setting and in salary* 
levels. There were differences in program length and size 
of student body and use made of faculty. There appeared 
to be differences in objectives, and in the extent to which 
objectives had been conceptualized or articulated. There 
were differences in style between deans, and in the respec- 
tive roles of administrators and other faculty. 

The pilot schools had a number of important similarities. 
All had approximately the same kind and degree of control 
over their own affairs, e.g., with respect to. which faculty 
members should be hired, so the concept of decision "at the 
school level" appears meaningful. All were subject to con- 
straints on budget imposed or approved by the parent univer- 
sity, but the impact of that constraint differed sharply from 
school to school. It was also noted that there was a general 
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absence of well developed organizational planning systems, 
and sometimes even a failure to recognize the possible 
significance of such p I a n n i n g- -a 1 1 ho u g h this does not imply 
that deans and other individual faculty members did not plan 
in a limited way . 

Existing fiscal data were, in our opinion, generally 
adequate for cost analysis purposes. However, such data 
were nqt always easily accessible in suitable format--so 
far as v/e could discover; some systematic differences were 
uncovered in budgetary practices; and highly detailed, 
comprehensive, written descriptions of the elements of each 
accounting category were sometimes lacking. Other rele- 
vant data which could be assembled fairly easily included 
faculty size, ranks, salaries and course assignments; student 
enrollment by status (Ph.D candidate, etc.); class sizes; 
and space utilized. 

With the help of schools and voluntary cooperation of 
faculty members two important kinds of data, not currently 
available, were assembled on a pilot basis. The first pro- 
vided a measure of the extent of direct agency participation 
in instructional processes, where such participation was 
utilized. The second type of new information yielded crude 
estimates of the uses made of each participating fnculty 
member^ time. 
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B. PRELIMINARY STEPS 

Prior to the selection o; the pilot schools, a number of preliminary steps were 
undertaken. Discussions were held with personnel of the Social Welfare Manpower 
Research Branch which had technical direction of the project, and with senior staff 
of the Council on Social Work Education in order to develop an understanding of 
problems and opportunities. Background reading was undertaken in the fields of 
social work and social work education, and national data were studied. Meetings 
were held with individual officials of the Social and Rehabilitation Service, the 
National Institutes of Health, the Office of the Controller, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and others, in order to identify what specific decisions or 
choices might be affected by the pilot or national study of the costs of graduate 
social work education. 

1 . Government Decision Interests 

Of these activities the only one on which it may be useful or appropriate to 
report is the identification of decision problems by Government personnel. What 
was being sought, among other things, from these personnel was the answer to the 
question, "What Government decision problems are you aware of for which a study 
of cost factors in graduate social work education might be helpful?" 

Now it is an interesting fact that, although it was clear that everyone was 
going out of his way to be helpful — with the single exception of the individual who 
insisted he would monitor the usefulness of our work but would not identify any out- 
put he would consider useful — there was no one among our interviewees who actually 
identified a specific choice or decision. To be sure, many important concerns were 
expressed, on a wide variety of topics, but none were of a form involving specific 
alternative actions. Tn. for example, the obvious possibility of using pilot or 
national study findings to influence grant application decisions was not one which 
was even hinted at by Government officials — a fact which should be of some comfort 
to those educators with concerns about the uses which might be made of cost infor- 
mation. By citing this illustration of a specific, conceivable set of Government 
decisions we do not mean to suggest, of course, that this is a way in which such 
information ought to be used. 

Nothing in the foregoing statement should be interpreted to mean that the 
study of cost factors was seen as being of little significance for Government 
decision-making in general, as it relates to graduate social work education. Thus, 
for example, it was seen by some as potentially influencing general policy, rather 
than particular, routine, administrative acts, — block versus individual grants, for 
instance — but these ideas had not, in any instance, reached the point where our 
Government interviewees wou’id say, "We are concerned about the following 
specific policy choices." The point is of some significance because we might then 

O 
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have felt competed to try to define and estimate costs in such a fashion that it 
would then throw light at least on the specific alternatives being considered. From 
our point of view the alternatives simply were not specific. 

For the most part the substantive concerns of Government interviewees turned 
out to be of precisely the same kind as the educational concerns voiced by faculty, 
as we later discovered; that is, there was a large area of overlap. There was con- 
cern about alternative modes of field work instruction, the role of undergraduate 
education in social work, generic social work education versus the various "methods, 1 * 
the significance of school size phenomena (students and faculty), the duration of the 
master's degree program, the magnitude and quality of the doctoral program, the 
extent of administrative activities (including especially fund-raising). In saying 
that these were matters of concern to the Government, we do not imply that they 
were thought to be policy matters which could appropriately be decided on the 
basis of cost alone; but only that an evaluation of the cost aspects of these phe- 
nomena might be pertinent, in a general way, to policy. 



There was, however, one area of interest among Government personnel which 
was, it seems fair to say, almost exclusively theirs. It can be put in its most gen- 
eral form as follows, even if inelegantly: what are we getting for our money? It 
was clear to many that there were major differences in immediate disbursements by 
the Government to individual schools — for example, with respect to tuition pay- 
ments; but it was not clear whether anything different was being obtained from 
schools. This was largely, but by no means exclusively, a concern about whether 
educational quality obtained was related to costs — a point to which we shall have 
occasion to return. It was also, however, a concern at a more mundane level, 
which can be illustrated as follows:: when grants are made for clerical support, are 
the services provided actually "required, 11 and are they greater than would have 
been provided in the absence of the grants? We want to make it completely clear 
that, to the extent that there was concern about what was being obtained for the 
money expended, it was not seen as having any particular kind of allocational 
significance, since it was argued that a school which made relatively good use of 
funds was also clearly in need of less help. To some degree, in addition, the 
question "What are we getting for our money?" reflects the concerns of those who 
are remote from where the action is. 

Finally, of course, there is an obvious role within the Government, for 
information which might be derived from the national study, in terms of national 
budgetary requirements for the support of social work education. 



Government decis 1 o n - makers, like educators, seem tp be 
principally concerned with educational problems, processes 
and products, rather than the fiscal aspects of school 
operations. Costs are not seen as being significant from an 
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alloc ajt iona li standpoint, primarily because there are very 
broad [and complex criteria in allocating funds. Costs are 
seen a;S potentially significant, however, in broad policy 
deter ruination, and in establishing national budgetary 
requ i r aments . 

2. Relation Between Government and University Decisions 



Even though the general concerns of those Government officials and educa- 
tors with social work interests were largely in the same areas, e.g., magnitude 
and quality of the doctoral program, it by no means follows that the same cost- 
estimating relationships would be appropriate for both types of decision-makers. 
Cost-estimating relationships should relate factors "controllable" by the decision- 
maker to costs, and what is controllable by the Government obviously differs from 
what is controllable by a university or school. To be sure the. Government has the 
ability to say, "We will, or will not, give you money under these specific con- 
ditions," but it does not have the ability to decide that a student will be admitted, 
a teacher fired, or a course added to the curriculum, at least under current con- 
cepts of "no Gove.' ment control." It may be best, therefore, to think of Govern- 
ment choices or decisions as constraints on actions by schools or universities. 



From this point of view it is apparent that, if we are to construct models* 
which explicitly relate Government decisions (e.g., offering stipends to doctoral 
candidates) to costs of social work education, we must do so via sub-models which 
relate school/university decisions to costs. Perhaps more simply, if we had models 
relating school/university decisions to costs, many types of Government decisions 
might be* treated via constraints on these models, e.g., a budgetary constraint. 
Models which relate school/university choices to costs are, therefore, central to 
our effort, whether it is the Government or universities/schools which are con- 
ceived of as the decision-makers of interest, and it is these models v hich will 
principally concern us throughout this report. This emphasis is appropriate in any 
event in; a situation in which Government problems of choice are not well defined. 

*The jargon which serves well for communication between people with similar back- 
groundsmnay impede communication in other circumstances. Our use of the term 
"model? should perhaps be explained, therefore. The models referred to at this 
point o\e cost-estimating relationships, and all cost-estimating relationships are 
models.^ As we use the term in, this report, a mode! is a relationship, between 
factors or variables, which serves to explain or predict, and is a deliberately simple 
representation of reality. Some models are quantitative and/or mathematical- 
statistical; others are not. One difference between good models and poor ones, to 
which Vt'e shall have occasion to refer, is precisely the difference between "simple" 
and "simplistic." 
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The construction of cost-estimating relationships which 
may be useful in school/university decision-making is 
important even if only Government choices are of concern. 

3 . Selection of Pilot Schools 

The selection of schools for our exploratory study appeared as a matter of the 
greatest importance, as discussed in Chapter II, primarily because we were trying 
to guess both what the main sorts of difficulties would be in conducting a national 
study, and, at the same time, what cost characteristics or factors would turn out to 
be of the greatest quantitative significance. The latter consideration was aimed at 
establishing hypotheses for later test (in the national study) while the former was 
designed to increase the probability of successful data collection in the later effort. 
Even with perfect knowledge of the entire, existing population of accredited gradu- 
ate schools in the United States, !t seemed that it would not be possible to satisfy 
all of our objectives with only four schools, so that it is simply inappropriate to view 
the pilot schools (no matter how selected) as a “representative” sample in the 
ordinary statistical sense. To see that representativeness is an inappropriate concept 
it is sufficient to consider what happens as we reduce the number of pilot schools to 
one! 



In any event, discussions were held with representatives of the Council on 
Social Work Education and the Social and Rehabilitation Service, and a number of 
criteria were developed. First, it was thought to be important that the pilot schools 
should range from small to large in terms of enrollment or other indications of size. 
Second, it seemed desirable that the schools, individually and collectively, 
exhibit as many as possible of the currently observable kinds of educational offerings, 
including concentrations, degrees, field work modes used, length of program, etc. 
Third, it seemed potentially important to have both public and private universities 
represented, because of possible differences in decision structures and availability 
of data; and,for the same reasons, it also seemed important to pay some attention to 
the distinction between religious and secular institutions. Regional differences, 
differences in urban-rural setting, differences in relationships between school and 
university, and other factors*, were also considered. As was predictable, no 
"sample*' of four could accommodate all of our preconceptions adequately. 

A list of six "candidate" schools was then developed, although the schools 
selected were not yet aware of their good fortune. No school on the list was 



* Including such "mundane" items as travel expense. Cost considerations are an 
integral, important, but usually undiscussed part of the research problem. 
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viewed as being absolutely essential to the study, but, with a single exception, 
they were viewed as schools which would be forward-looking and likely to cooperate. 
!n the single exceptional case, the school, when approached, did, effectively 
(but not actually) refuse its cooperation and was dropped from further consideration. 
Of the remaining five, four became the pilot schols of this study, and the fifth 
was not requested to become a pilot school. The pilot schools were, alphabetically: 

. Catholic University of America, National Catholic School of Social 
Service 

. Tulane University, School of Social Service Administration 

. University of Chicago, School of Social Service Administration 

. University of West Virginia, College of Human Resources, 

Division of Social Work. 

Each pilot school was given an assurance that data would be held in absolute 
confidence, and this was a promise which could be given in good conscience, and 
kept, because of a contractual requirement that data not be revealed by the Con- 
tractor in any way which would permit it to be associated with the school from 
which it came.* Each pilot school cooperated fully and effectively, but in two 
cases university officials at higher levels than the school behaved in a way which 
tended to prevent access to requested data; i.e., they stalled — throughout the 
project, or cited regulations of dubious applicability dealing with the "revelation 11 
of information (which might have been overcome given enough time and stamina 
and justificative activity). 

Even in retrospect it is not clear that any other set of four schools would have 
been better for our purposes, however, since each school played a role in develop- 
ing our understanding. Observations of this kind are, of course, pertinent to the 
design of any national survey. 

Table 1 summarizes some gross, publicly available characteristics of the 
pilot schools, and illustrates some aspects of their diversity. It should be observed 
that no other material presented in this report can be associated with particular 
schools, even though some information is presented on a school -by-school basis, 
by the use of the letter designations A, B, C, and D. These designations were 
randomly assigned from one location (table) to another, so no inferences can 
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* The confidentiality of data has been protected even from the Social and Reha- 
bilitation Service (the sponsor), and the Council on Social Work Education ( a 
subcontractor) — although neither, it should be said. Las made that difficult to 
accomplish. 



TABLE I 



SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 



Characteristics 




Schools 




Catholic 


Chicago 


Tulane 


West Virginia 


Control 


Religious 


Private 


Private 


State 


Full TimeGrad. Stud. 


134 


396 


248 


90 


Full Time Faculty 


23 


57 


32 


12 


Programs: 


Doctoral 

Undergraduate 

Methods^: 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


First Year 


CW, GW, CO 


cw, gw; 
CO, cc 


CC 


CC 


Second Year 


CW, GW, CO 


CW, GW, 
CO, cc 
p. A, R 


CW, GW, CO 
CC 

P, A, R 


CW and GW, 
CO 


Field Work 


Block or Concurrent 

i 

Timing 


C 


C 


C 


B 


Elapsed Time for MSW 


degree (Months) 


21 


21, 18 


17 


20 


Academic Calendar 


Semester 


Quarter 


Semester 


Semester 


Times of Admission 


Fall 


Fall, Spring 


Fall 


Fall 



^ Based on data derived from Statistics on Social Work Education, 1 968, (New York: 
Council on Social Work Education, ' 1969) and individual school catalogs. 

^CW-Case Work, GW=Group Work, CO-Community Organization. 

P-Policy, A-Administration, R-Research, CC-Combined Concentrations. 
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properly be drawn by, say, associating information in various places with 
"School A." 

Four pilot schools were carefully selected on the basis 
of a priori considerations about cost factors, the nature of 
the total population, and the likelihood of cooperation. 

All were extremely cooperative, and, even in retrospect, 
there is no reason to believe that any other selection would 
have been better for purposes of designing a national survey. 

In the remainder of this chapter we describe, so far as confidentiality permits, 
the quantitative and qualitative characteristics of the schools, leaving till later the 
discussion of the use and relevance of our observations for cost-estimating purposes. 
The fact that some of the data can be described as more or less readily available 
(with the cooperation of the schools) should not, however, be taken to mean that 
they are obvious or insignificant.* 

C. HOW DECISIONS ABOUT GRADUATE SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION ARE MADE 
1. The School Budgets 

The University and the School . A major issue, from a model development viewpoint, 
arises from the question of where, in the educational hierarchy, decisions are made 
about graduate social work education. How, for v example, is authority divided 
between the school and the parent university? Typically the school operates through 
a budget of its own, which may be proposed by the dean to higher authority. In 
some cases, indeed, there are several formal layers of approval which are required, 
since, for example, a proposed school budget may require university approval, a 
university budget (including the school budget) may have to be approved by appro- 
priate committees of the State legislature, or by other governing bodies, and 
ultimately by the legislature and governor. But why "ultimately"? After all, the 
legislature and governor are elected, so that perhaps we should say that it is the 
electorate which must really approve the budget of a graduate school of social work 
education, at least in a State-controlled school. If this is an appealing line of 



*One pilot school dean, upon seeing certain of the pilot school tabulations in a 
preliminary form, said; "Which one am I?" Another item of information, relative 
to the same school, caused an immediate change in certain planning estimates. 

It should also be noted that we shall use the terminology "school" and "dean" 
even where these are not official designations, as at West Virginia. 
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thought we should not. stop there, of course, because it is the electorate which 
determines, through legislatures, what the rules are regarding the governance of 
corporate bodies, such as private universities — and even whether they will be 
permitted to exist. 

But this way madness lies, for we know intuitively that it is only under the 
most extreme and improbable circumstances that an electorate could exercise any 
sort of effective control over the school budget. The circumstances in which c 
legislative or supra-university body may exercise control over a proposed school 
budget may be less extreme and more probable — but still quite unlikely. A uni- 
versity administration may quite frequently exercise some sort of control over a 
proposed budget, while a "school" may, of course, propose anything it pleases — 
within certain limits. Thus if our concern is, as it must be for model purposes, 
with what tends to happen in fact most of the time — rather than with what might i 
conceivably occur legal ly~we have to ask where "real" decision-making with 
regard to social work education takes place as a practical matter. From this point 
of view we believe it is sensible to ignore any routinely exercised influences which 
may arise outside of the university itself. 

In this simplified framework we conceive of decision-making with regard to 
graduate social work education as being divided between "the school" and "the 
university," where the latter means the university-wide, central administration. 

In simple terms it seems appropriate to say that the university issues certain generaf 
guidance, to which the school must adhere, but it is the school which formulates 
and proposes the budget. In practice the university may sometimes insist that the 
budget be altered, but this tends to be in terms of gross budgetary totals, rather 
*han the specific, programmatic aspects of the budget as proposed. 

Furthermore, once a school budget is approved, the university tends to be 
Very little concerned' with school operating decisions which may cause actual 
expenditures to be different from proposed ones, unless, of course, the overall 
budget is materially affected. Thus, for example, aschool-Ievel decision to hire 
a particular faculty member at a salary level higher than budgetted would tend to 
be rubber-stamped by the university, so long as overall budgetary constraints were 
being maintained. An unbudgetted, unapproved major shift in program might, of 
course, be a different matter. However, the ability of schools to "fund themselves" 
through Government grants may be an important long-run determinant of the real 
freedom which can be exercised. 

In general, then, it appears reasonable to talk about decisions "at the school 
level" as a meaningful category, in contrast with decisions "at the university level." 
The former consist of operating decisions made within the framework of an approved 
budget, as well as decisions which govern the content of proposed budgets. If, 
then, the content of budgets can be described in a general way it will be a useful 
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indicator of the content of schoof-level decisions, and, by implication, of 
university-level decisions. Before describing the elements controlled by schools 
it must, however, be made olear that the mechanics of proposed and approved 
budgets leaves open the whole question of the actual degree of correspondence 
between the two — a subject to which we will return in connection with the role of 
the dean. 

There was a marked similarity between the pilot schools with regard to the 
Items or elements which were viewed as "direct 11 charges, to be included in their 
budgets. Of these the principal items were, of course, the salaries of those per- 
sonnel for whom the dean was administratively responsible, which included the 
faculty of the school and supporting staff, but not such salaries as those of main- 
tenance personnel. Each school also included in its budget line items for office 
supplies, office equipment, furniture, publications, and so jn, which we will 
describe by the words "supplies and equipment." In addition, each budget had a 
large number of line items which we categorize as "miscellaneous, " including 
travel, equipment rental, professional fees, postage, etc. The most important 
single difference in budgetary coverage referred to the employee contribution to 
fringe benefits which, in one school, was treated as part of overhead rather than the 
direct school budget. The relative magnitudes of these categories ofschool budget 
expenditures are shown os Table 2, in which some adjustments have beenmade in the 
raw data to achieve greater comparability . It is clear that from a budgetary stand- 
point, school-level decisions relate overwhelmingly to faculty and support staff. 

The school budgets thus completely exclude certain categories of items which 
appear in university budgets, such as those relating to the Offices of the President, 
the Controller, the Registrar; the Dean of Students; central mail, telephone, 
accounting, and computer services; libraries; maintenance and operation of build- 
ings and grounds; and many others.* As might be expected, decisions with respect 
to these matters tend to be "university level." They also have the property, of 
course, that they tend to deal with functions which may importantly affect all 
schools and departments of the university rather than graduate social work alone. 
On a traditional allocation basis these items would add between 23 and 42 per cent 
to the school budgets, for the pilot schools. 

It makes sense to think of decisions affecting social 
work education as being made at two levels, the first being 



* University budgets also include Items which are viewed by auditors and others as 
"auxiliary, " and which are entirely excluded from consideration in this report. 
These items include dormitories, cafeterias, university press, university contract 
research facilities, etc. , 
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TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION 


OF DIRECT SCHOOL COSTS 1 








Cost Category 






Faculty 

Salary 


Staff Supplies, Equipment 

Salary and Misc. Expenses 


Salary ^ 

Fringe Benefits 


School 




Percentage Distribution 




A 


71 


13 11 


5 


B 


73 


11 6 


10 3 


C 


74 4 


9 7 


10 


D 


78 


6 8 


8 



^ Includes all school expenditures, but not university overhead or capital cost of 
space in building. 

^At some schools salary fringes (FICA, TIAA, etc.) are included in the university 
overhead. For this table and in all analyses contained in this report, fringe 
benefits are treated as a direct expense and university overhead is app jpriately 
adjusted. 

^Includes certain fringes not included elsewhere in the table, such as health and 
life insurance, because of data limitations. 

A 

^Does not include faculty-member's share of TIAA, which was paid entirely by the 
university. 

Note: All data in this report refer to the academic year 1968-69, except where 
indicated. 
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the school level and the second being the university level. 
These decision levels correspond roughly to the way school 
and university budgets are maintained. The most important 
decisions at the school level, from a budgetary point of 
view, are those relating to faculty and support staff. 

Relations Between Schools . The meaning and significance of any statements about 
decisions and costs clearly depend on the relations between the graduate school of 
social work education and other schools/departments. If, for example, it were 
possible or were the practice to acquire, say, one-third of one's credits for a 
master's degree in courses taken outside of the graduate school of social work, 
education, it would be absurd to behave as if the educational decisions which 
matter occur exclusively at the school and/or university levels. Conversely, if, 
say, sociology students routinely take a significant amount of work in a school of 
social work, it is not clear whether this should be regarded as "graduate social 
work education" within the meaning of the request for proposal . 



The magnitude and importance of this phenomenon was studied for the pilot 
schools by attempting to answer two questions: (1) how much use was made of 
course offerings outside the graduate school of social work by those working toward 
a master's or doctoral degree in social work; and (2) how much use was made of 
course offerings in graduate social work education by students other than those in 
social work. The results are displayed in Table 3. 



If, to fix relative significance, we assume that the cost implications of a 
student-course are the same in graduate social work education and elsewhere, and 
consider School B by way of illustration, we might say that, unless some budgetary 
adjustments are made, there will be a tendency for 2.2 percent (2.5 minus 0.3) of 
the graduate social work school's "true" budget to be accounted for in the budgets 
of other schools and departments. On this basis the maximum adjustment which 
might be made (in the pilot schools) is 3.8 percent (for school A). If, perhaps 
more realistically, we assume that a student-course in social work is "more costly, " 
the maximum adjustment would be reduced. Clearly the phenomenon of interchange 
between schools does not have important budgetary implications in the pilot schools. 



We thus conclude that, for purposes of dealing v/ith graduate social work 
education (insofar as costs are incurred by universities) we can treat the university 
as having four kinds of costs: (I) those direct graduate social work education costs 
which appear in school budgets; (2) those indirect costs appearing in a university- 
level budget which represent items (such as electric power) that clearly contribute 
to graduate social work education, as well as to other departments; (3) those costs 
which are for items that, it is assumed, neither influence graduate social work nor 
are influenced by it (such as student dormitories); and (4) those costs which are 
associated with interchanges between the graduate school of social work and other 
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TABLE 3 INTERCHANGE BETWEEN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK AND 
OTHER SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS 

(Percent of Student Courses in Schools of Social Work) 



School 


Student Courses Taken in 
School of Social Work by 
Non-Social Work Students 


Student Courses Taken in 
Other Departments by 
Social Work Students 


A 


1.5 


5.3 


B 


0.3 


2.5 


C 


Nil 


Nil 


D 1 


0.3 


4.0 



1 



Estimated. 
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departments/schools, which may, in practice, be small enought to treat via simple 
adjustments in estimates rather than by explicit analysis. 

From a practical, point of view the main university- 
incurred costs of graduate social work are those appearing 
in the school budget and those associated with university 
"overheod . 11 

2. School Operating Decisions 

So far we have discussed university-incurred expenditures affecting graduate 
social work as if they v/ere the result of decisions made by entities called "the 
school" and "the university, 11 respectively . In fact, of course, it is not clear that 
either of these entities really makes decisions. We are not too concerned about 
the fact, which we assumed from the beginning, that it may be impossible to say 
a particular individual made any particular fiscal and/or operating decision "by 
himself." The implication of this fact is merely that the particular measures of 
decision consequences (including costs) which should be dealt with are those which 
can be part of an organizational dialogue. 

However, if we are to construct explanatory models in any detailed way we 
need to know how the various educational and administrative processes of the school 
are carried out; that is, we need to know what it is that determines what people 
actually do. Since what people "do" in schools often has the property that it 
represents a "decision" of sorts without much in the way of overt action, e.g., a 
students admission, we sometimes think and speak of this as an interest in how 
school decisions are made. More fundamentally, however, it is an interest in the 
functions which are carried out in the schools, so that these functions can be 
quantified and used as the basis for the construction of cost-estimating relationships. 

The Role of Objectives, Planning and Policy . To the extent that there are estab- 
lished or stable school objectives, planning procedures and policies which guide 
what is done we can use these as a solid basis for model construction: e.g., there 
could be a rule which says that classes shall be no larger than x and no smaller than 
£ — which would have clear model implications. The question is, however, to what 
extent these actually exist. 

Although a statement of objectives was required for school accreditation, 
faculty members did not appeal to these as being what "the school" wanted to 
accomplish; nor did they justify their own activities in these terms. No one, indeed, 
even referred to these when osked about objectives. To be sure, some individual 
deans and faculty members could verbalize about objectives-, but these, appeared to 
be largely statements of individual preference with respect tb what the school 
objectives should be, rather than authoritative statements of what they were. 

j 
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At a certain level there was, of course, apparent agreement within, and even 
between, schools. For example, all agreed that is was an "objective" to turn out 
MSW's — and all were doing so. Some specifically qualified this objective in terms 
of a desire for "quality* 1 ' Even here, however, agreement was limited, because 
some thought it important to make distinctions between practitioners, researchers, 
teachers and "leaders." In two schools objectives were expressed relating to the 
production or development of new knowledge in social work, and one even had a 
policy designed to encourage such research by limiting outside remunerative 
activities-- a policy perhaps more honored in the breach than in the observance. 

Some expressed objectives in terms of community service. If was never clear, how- 
ever, whether community service and research were viewed as independent objectives, 
or whether they were subsidiary and instrumental to the long run achievement of more 
narrowly conceived educational goals. 

Expressed in these formalistic terms it appears as if "school objectives" were, 
in fact, a serious concern of many* On the whole, however, we do not believe that 
this was so. One faculty member described his conception of his school's objectives 
by saying that it was merely "to have the best school." A dean, upon being asked 
what objectives might guide a decision to hire an additional faculty member, 
responded that if the prospective faculty member were of high quality, and was 
obtainable within the dean's budget, he would hire him because "it would be good 
for the school." One senior faculty member with administrative responsibility stated 
that the school was operated not to achieve any commonly accepted "school 
objective," but "for the benefit of the faculty." 

Given the absence of generally accepted school objectives it is not, perhaps, 
surprising to find a corresponding absence of formal planning activities. This is not 
to say that planning activities do not go on: in fact, we discuss some of these below, 
in connection with specific: areas, such as faculty workloads. But the kind of broad, 
long-term planning which might have effectively guided decisions over periods 
longer than, say, a year, was not observed. In one school a long-term "plan" was 
observed, but it was stated primarily in terms of "projections" with respect to enroll- 
ment and corresponding budget, and did not identify what should be done to make 
the long-term projection come true. In another the dean had taken the very first 
steps to implement a planning, programming and budgetting system; arid, while it 
covered only a year ahead and was rather primitive, it represented a substantial 
advance over any other broad planning activity we observed. It seems fair to say 
that broad, long-term, formal planning activities for schools as such were simply 
non-existent. 

The role of accepted school objectives and formal long- 
term planning systems was minimal in the pilot schools. 
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Turning to the area of policy, every school i^. ofcourse, bound by a large number 
of university regulations. Of these the most important (from a cost standpoint) \s, per- 
haps, the use, in some schools, of a student-faculty ratio. As observed by us, in certain 
pilot schools, and as, we understand, the student-faculty ratio is used in certain large 
schooi systems (e.g«, California), it serves as an automatic requirement governing the 
acceptability of budgetary requests. In other words, in a given university there 
might be a permitted student-faculty ratio, for planning purposes, of 8:1 , and 
budgetary requests involving 7:1 would not receive approval. It should also be 
mentioned that there were university-level requirements for admission to the 
university “—which did not, however, guarantee admission to the school. 

i Within the schools themselves there appears to be little in the way of effective 
"policy" that guides activities. In every pilot school there is, of course, a concept 
of a "normal" teaching load; and while, in other schools with which we have some 
famiiiarity, the concept goes beyond teaching load, and specifies the teaching 
equivalent loads for such activities as advising students, certain administrative 
assignments, and other things, in an attempt to achieve "equity," only one pilot 
school had begun such a formal assignment system (after the observation period). In 
the absence of a system accounting for all of the major work load elements, it is 
hard to see how the schools could possibly achieve full utilization of the faculty 
resources available to them. 

Indeed, data from one non-pilot school, in which there was a work load 
assignment system (which took account of committee assignments, dissertations, 
released time and "all assigned or quantifiable activities, ") make it clear that, even 
with such a system, there is no assurance of full faculty utilization. By the standards 
of this school, most of its non-administrative faculty were underutilized. Although 
there were no absolute measures of (or standards for) the work week associated with 
full utilization, or of the hours actually spent, this non-pilot school had itself con- 
cluded that a significant increase in the number of classes taught could be achieved 
by fuller faculty utilization. 

There is, however, one area of faculty workload assignment for the pilot schools 
which can be described rath? ’ simply, and relatively concretely; namely, the alloca- 
tion ofstudents to full-time, facultyfield instructors. This is shown as Table 4. It will 
be observed that, within individual schools, the number of students assigned differed 
by a factor (multiple) of about 3 from one faculty member to another. 

There appear to be no policies or procedures which 
actually achieve uniformity in faculty work loads, suggesting 
underutilization of some resources. 

) 

There are a number of other areas in which established school policy might per- 
haps be expected to have an important influence on operations. One of these relates 
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TABLE 4 DISTRIBUTION OF FULL TIME FACULTY FIELD INSTRUCTORS 
BY NUMBER OF STUDENTS ASSIGNED 1 



Number of Students Assigned to an Instructor 



Average 
Number of 


4 or 5 
Less^ 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 or 
More 


Students 
Schools? Assigned 




Percentage 


Distribution 




A 6.2 


30 — 


40 


10 


10 


10 


— 


B 6.3 


19 S5 


30 


15 


7 


7 


7 


C 9.6 


4 — 


13 


7 


39 


9 


28 


Three 
Pilot 
Schools 
Combined 7.6 


15 7 


25 


10 


20 


8 


15 



^ Part time field Instructors, those who also have classroom assignments, and field 
work consultants are not shown in this tabulation. 

^One school has been omitted because the distribution might have identified the 
school . 

3 

One school had a full time faculty field instructor with less than four students. 
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TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION 


OF MSW CLASS 


SIZE 














Class Size 


interval 






Average 
Number of 
Students 


10 or 
Less 


11 to 
20 


21 to 
30 


31 to 
40 


41 or 
More 


School 


in a 
Class 




Percentage Distribution 




A 


31.8 


23 


35 


27 


8 


7 


B 


16.5 


4 


74 


21 


— 


— 


C 


17.6 


18 


51 


18 


13 


— 


D 


31.6 


5 


33 


27 


10 


24 


All Pilot 

Schools 

Combined 


26.5 


17 


41 


25 


9 ' 


8 
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TABLE 6 DISTRIBUTION OF DOCTORAL CLASS SIZE 



\ 









Class Size Interval 






Average 
Number of 
Students 


,5 or 
Less 


6 to 
10 


.11 or 
More 


School 


in a 
Class 




Percentage Distribution 




A 


8.1 


33 


45, 


22 


B 


7.4 


14 


50 


36 


C 


6.1 


54 


31 


15 


Three 

Pilot 

School's 

Combined 


7.9 


33 


43 


23 
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to course section enrollment or class size, although no one with whom we spoke claimed 
either to know what it ought to be or to be governed by a "policy.'' 1 The practice of the 
pilot schools can, however, be described rather easily, in terms of Tables 5 and 6, 
which show, for masters and doctoral courses, respectively, the percentage 
distribution of class sizes by enrollment. Thus, for example, for all pilot schools com- 
bined, 58% of the master's course sections had no more than 20 students. What these 
tables make clear, for present purposes, is the very high variance in section sizes. It 
may be argued, of course, that the data reflect systematic differences between courses; 
that is, the deliberate choice of smaller section enrollments for particular courses. H 
so, we should expect some stability in these distributions over time. Some clue as to 
stability is provided by Table 7, which represents a non-pilot school. If we consider, 
once again, only the single statistic for percentage of classes up to a size of 20, we 
find that it varied from 37 percent to 55 percent in two consecutive years. 

There appear to be no policies or procedures which 
actually achieve stability in the distribution of class sizes. 

There are many other matters which might in principle, be governed by estab- 
lished policy. First, there is the size of the student body. An upper limit on the num- 
ber of "admissions" appears to be established in each school, prior to actual decisions 
with respect to individual students. Just how this number is determined is not clear, 
however. There appears to be u concept, in some schools, of "the number of students 
who can be handled," which may, in turn, be based on a concept of appropriate class 
sizes, and the more or less known availability of faculty, but we know of no formal 
processes incorporating such ideas. In any event the size of faculty can be changed, 
so even the existence of a formal relationship (determined by policy or judgment) 
between faculty size and student body would not help much. 

Furthermore it is known that, in some schools, the upper limit is not effective, 
because the number of qualified applicants is simply too low to permit the limit to 
be reached. Can we at least say, then, for the other schools, that this upper limit 
established by "the school" is effective in determining the size of the student body? 
Well, not precisely, because there is a large and well-known gap between the num- 
ber accepted for admission and actual enrollment, so that, even in those schools 
which have an adequate supply of qualified applicants it will only be by chance 
that a predetermined number of enrollments will be achieved. 



*The numbers of acceptances by the pilot schools were, respectively, 362, 83, 201, 
and 75; while the corresponding numbers enrolled were 196, 57, 122, and 50.. 

For the nation as a whole the ratio of the latter to the former was 0.60, and . 
if this had been assumed for predictive purposes by each school, the errors 

0 
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TABLE 7 



CLASS SIZE DISTRIBUTIONS 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK X 









i 

Class Size 


Interval 






1 -5* 


6-10 


11-20 


21 -35 


More 
Than 35 


Fall Term 






Percentage Distribution 




1964 


6 


17 


24 


30 


23 


1965 


6 


9 


22 


43 


20 


1966 


30 


4 


21 


29 


16 


1967 


32 


4 


19 


35 


10 


1968 


16 


8 


26 


.34 


16 



^Excludes individual instruction. 
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Turning now to individual admissions decisions, the processes if not the 
policies, differed from school to school, and can be described, up to a point, in 
formal terms. Althoughall utilized admissions committees, they differed with respect 
to the role of the chairman or director. At one extreme there was the school in 
which the admissions director made 75% of the admissions decisions with the help of 
one other reader, without requiring or encouraging interviews. At the other 
extreme, among our pilot schools, four readers read every application and inter- 
views were conducted with more than half of the applicants. Criteria for accept- 
ance varied from school to school, some placing heavy weight on undergraduate 
academic achievement, as measured by grade point average, while others placed 
more weight on such factors as the application, interview, references, etc. Two 
of the schools had active minority group student recruitment programs, with lower 
standards of admission to their MSW programs. Interestingly enough, in the light 
of the alleged emphasis on student quality in some schools, none employed systems 
for ranking their applications relative to each other; that is, applications were 
processed and decisions made sequentially until the quota was filled. However, 
where waiting lists were established, openings might be filled by the best candidates 
on the list.* * It appears likely that, with enough work, the admissions processes of 
each school could be modelled, so that the characteristics of those admitted could 
be predicted, given the number to be admitted. Differences in composition of those 
admitted are not, however, very significant for cost prediction in the current state 
of knowledge. 

Are there established policies governing the size of the faculty? To be sure, 
there are various kinds of constraints, such as the existence of faculty members 
with tenure, or the budgetary pressures referred to earlier (including the university- 
imposed student-faculty ratio in some instances). There is also, particularly in 
field instruction, a concept of an appropriate student-faculty ratio which may act 
as a constraint. The student-faculty ratio is frequently discussed, indeed, as if it 
were an important determinant of the need for faculty. Vet if student-faculty 
ratios are seriously adhered to we are left with the proposition that it is the existing 
number of faculty members which governs total number of students, while, at the 
same time, the permissible number of faculty members depends on the number of 
students. We are left with the proposition that students and faculty determine each 
other, and, if growth or decline takes place in absolute numbers it is the result of 



in predicted enrollment would have been +21, -8, +4, and -5; that is, prediction 
errors would have ranged from 3 to 14 percent of enrollment, simply because of the 
gap between enrollments and admissions. 

* One of the schools was considering revisions of their sequential system to make it 
more nearly a system for comparative ranking. Under some conditions the impact 
of such a change on student quality might be appreciable. 
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chance fluctuations. No one controls or determines them: they just "are. 11 We 
do not accept this conclusion; nor do we accept the proposition that the number 
of faculty determines the number of students, or vice versa, or both. Actual 
numbers are determined by forces which we have not (yet) identified. 

The composition of the faculty could be another matter, o'f course. If, for 
example, there is a given curriculum, with established methods, it is apparent 
that the faculty must have certain characteristics. But how is .'he curriculum 
established which putatively determined the skill characteristics of the faculty? 
Curriculum developments, almost of necessity, follow faculty interests and prej- 
udices. Again there is something lacking in our explanation. As with faculty 
number, we are in a situation where X and Y strongly influence each other, but 
we have no mechanism for determining either, except perhaps random variation.* 
There may be some who will accept the hypothesis that differences in the growth 
and direction of development of schools can best be described in this way, but 
such differences are clearly not, in any event, ascribable to specifiable policy 
differences or characteristic differences in modes of operation of the schools. 

There are no policies of the pilot schools which can 
satisfactorily account for the size of the student body or the 
size of the faculty or the composition of the faculty or the 
curriculum. The composition of the student body may be 
predictable on the basis of policy- 



3. How Decisions Are Made in Schools 

We have seen that the values of many of the factors which are clearly critical 
for costs and for the educational processes of the pilot schools—such as number of 
students, number of faculty, faculty workloads, curriculum — are not determined 
by appeal to, or in terms of, a formal set of "school objectives, 11 or by use of 
established, formal planning systems. We have also seen that even the kind of 
explanation which runs in terms of "that's the way we do things here, " and which 
we have dignified with the term "policy," fails to account for the most basic or 
elementary factors which inust characterize each school. Yet the curriculum is 
established somehow, and changes from time to time. So, too, do the numbers of 
faculty members and students. And while, as we must repeatedly point out, these 
may be influenced by the parent university, the Government, and other forces, 
they are established in the end by forces within the school . 



* "Random variation" or "chance fluctuation" is not really an explanation, of 
course, but for certain practical purposes it may suffice. The use of the concept 
may be simply a recognition that we never really explain anything completely. 
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What are these mysterious forces? They are, of course, people — faculty and 
students. We can describe faculties in a number of ways: who has formal respon- 
sibility for what; what the organizational relationships are; what formal uses are 
made of committees — as we did for admissions, for example. We can also describe 
the increasingly active role of students. We can* then go on to describe, let us 
say, how each comittee or other entity actually functions, and how "the committee" 
makes decisions. 

No one with any experience of faculty operations would underestimate the 
magnitude and complexity and difficulty of this task. One educator has stated: 

". . .the styles and frameworks for decision-making which now 
prevail among deans and faculties. . .tend to draw primarily 

upon non-quantitative information , to engage in rudimentary 

manipulation of such data as they have, and to rely upon 
artistic and similar cognitive styles in making choices and plans. 

Hunches, educated guesses, prescience, political savvy, leaks 
from friends in high places (not excluding divine revelation), 
and advice from other deans. . . .all are dominant features of 
contemporary decisional styles, and few rest upon quantitative 
data or procedures." ** 

He goes on to refer to the importance of "the non-rational features of the university 
and all its workings, and the socio-political dimensions of decision-making (in 
this or any other kind of organization)." We concur fully in both statements. 

The matter does not end there, of course, for if we were to try to establish 
how the number of faculty members (say) is determined, we would have to describe 
not merely "decisional styles" of individuals, but how these decisional styles 
interact, which people are being manipulated and by whom. We would then find 
that, in the curriculum committee. Professor P voted against Professor Q's proposal 
to introduce a new concentration, on the nominal grounds that the enrollment 
would not be large enough (but actually because Professor Q was reported, by 
Professor R, to have called him an "old fool"), thus thwarting the dean's plan to 
justify a major expansion in faculty to the university president in terms of the new 
concentration, which he had persuaded Professor P to introduce to the curriculum 
committee by flattering him about the quality of Professor P's latest paper (which 



* In principle. 

** Quoted, with permission, from a letter from Professor Robert D. Vinter to 
Mr. Gershon Cooper, dated 12 March 1970. 
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he had not had time to read). The dean's behavior, in turn, was the result of ijome 
remarks by his wife, who had learned from another dean's wife that the latter had 
a larger (and therefore more successful) school. 

We could drop the whole matter here, of course, because it is apparent that, 
by going down this path, we shall not find either the variables which really matter, 
or the constancies and regularities which are essential to the construction of quan- 
tified relationships. We could say, simply, "there are complex, internal mecha- 
nisms which generate 'school decisions,' " because we shall never be able to say, 
usefully, that "the school makes this class of decisions based on these identifiable 
factors" — and it is virtually useless for our purposes to say less. 

Nonetheless, certain features of the situation do deserve comment, if only 
because there is an intellectual "puzzle" involved, at least to some. Some schools 
are large and others small . Some grow, others grow faster. Some are looked to as 
leaders, while others are tolerated. Given the irrationality of the whole decision 
process, why does thk; happen? Is it all "chance"? Our answer is that it is not. 

In every school decisions are made about everything that matters. In every school, 
by virtue of position, prestige, intellect, political skill or simply because they 
"give a damn," some will be more influential than others in guiding the decisions 
made. And it is what these influentials "want" vMch will determine what happens. 

In some schools the center of influence may be a few prestigious teachers who 
happen to share, more or less, a point of view; e.g., as to the importance of 
research, or the need for attention to certain areas of teaching. The center of 
influence may, indeed, be a shifting one, depending on the topic and the concerns 
of particular individuals. In other schools, and for some purposes, it may be the 
dean — alone, or through shifting alliances — who is the center of influence, be- 
cause of’ his personal characteristics, because of those of his colleagues, and 
because of the hard factual situation facing the school (easy money, not enough 
students, or whatever). Hence the school does move and develop because it is 
given impetus by the "desires" of individuals or groups. We shall have occasion 
to return to this statement later. 

In a progress report prepared in the course of this study we adopted wha*^ we 
called a "useful" and a critic called a "beguiling" simplification that it is "the 
dean" who is "the school," that is, that it is he who is really the prime mover in 
the complex decision processes of the school, that it is he who is the influential 
in most things most of the time in most pilot schools, even though he may always 
be sharply aware of the constraints on his action. We think this is a view with 
which most of the pilot school deans would agree, and we say This partly because 
the view was developed as a result of what we learned in the pilot schools. The 
dean is the budget and fiscal officer, and is nominally responsible for the 
recruitment, selection and administration of faculty, including decisions not to 
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renew contracts. It is the dean who is the negotiator with the university to 
establish the school budget, on which faculty fortunes in part depend.* It is the 
dean who> as one deah elegantly phrased it, "stands at the crossroads of fiscal 
and operational responsibility, 11 and who may therefore find it somewhat less 
difficult to move the school in a given direction than would anyone else. It is 
the dean who is most likely to be among the influentials. 

For our purposes it matters not at all whether, or to what extent, a dean is, 
in fact, the moving spirit in his school. At most we are concerned with the facts 
that (1) the schools do move, and (2) many of the most important internal school 
processes are, in a sense to be discussed more fully later, unpredictable because 
they depend on the personal likes and dislikes of individual human beings, and 
the complex interplay of faculty forces. That influence within the school which 
causes it to move — to change its size br character or image or’ effectiveness or 
cost— which may mean Professor A today. Professor B tomorrow, or their wives 
the day after, is what we shall mean by "the dean." When we speak of a decision 
by the dean, we shall mean a "school decision." 

The important factors affecting costs and resource use 
have values which are determined by the extremely complex, 
highly personal, and irregular interplay of faculty in- 
fluences, and are, in a quite fundamental sense, unpredic- 
table. In the pilot schools the dean appeared usually to be 
the most important single influence in shaping the school's 
future course, but always acting under constraints which 
made sjccess highly uncertain. 

D. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS 

In the previous section is was our aim to establish certain characteristics of 
the pilot schools, namely, those which might help identify the key objective 
factors which influenced educational processes and therefore costs. In the course 
of doing so we had occasion to present a number of items which, from one point 
of view, simply describe the schools, such as the distribution of school budgetary 
expenditures, faculty field instruction workloads, class sizes, and so on. In this 
section it is our intent to provide additonal descriptive materials which may help 



*His success in these negotiations will depend on many things: the outside funds 
he can raise; the felt needs of the community for social workers; his personal 
relationship with the university; president; and many other things — including, it 
should be noted, whatever analytical justifications he can make for his budget. 
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round out our picture of the schools — so far as permissible — and which clearly 
reflect, or reflect on, costs. 

1 . Programs, Methods and Curricula 

MSW Programs . In each of the schools the MSW programs were clearly dominant 
from the point of view of resource utilization, that is, a very high proportion of 
the students were pursuing the MSW degree, much of the curriculum was addressed 
to their needs, and so on. The schools were dissimilar in mode of operation, 
however. Two of the schools employed a standardized first year with what might 
loosely be called "combined concentrations" for all students. The third school 
offered the "standard" three methods (case work, group work, and community 
organization) during the first year, while the fourth offered the standard three 
methods, or, as an option limited to selected students, a generic concentration. 

During the second year in three of the schools, at least the three standard 
concentrations were offered. Two of the schools offered second year concentrations 
in policy, administration, and research, as well as an option to continue the 
generic concentrations. The fourth school offered a combined concentration in 
case work and group work, or a community organization concentration. Despite 
all of these "offerings" the fact is that case work still dominates in the selection 
of concentrations by students. 

The curricula in all four schools were similar (at least overtly). Following 
the basic areas then outlined by the Council on Social Work Education (i . e . , 
methods, field work, human behavior, policy, and research), each of the schools 
offered a limited number of electives and options to the student. One of the 
schools retained a requirement for a masters thesis. Despite variations in the 
school calendars, the total classroom and field work time were roughly parallel. 

Whether or not the details of curricula taught were really the same was 
impossible to assess, within the scope of this study. Although all of the schools 
were, of course, accredited by the Council on Social Work Education, each 
appeared to have its own style, which made it subtly different from the others. 

Mark Hale defines three idealized curriculum models.* While no one of the 
schools fits any of these models precisely, since they are, of course, idealized, 
it is of interest that three of the schools displayed characteristics which would 
place them in one of the three individual models. In addition to this kind of 
characterization, the schools may have images which perm it them to be described 



* "Curriculum Models for Social Work Education," in Helen Cassidy, Editor, 
Modes of Professional Education, Functions fo Field Learning in the Curriculum , 
(New Orleans: Tu lane University, 1969). 
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In terms of "producing social work practitioners, 11 "producing social work 
educators," and "producing social work researchers." ■, 

In summary, although all schools produce social workers in their MSW 
programs according to well-defined curriculum standards, and offer fairly well- 
known program concentrations, it is sometimes alleged that there are differences in 
the characteristics of the social workers produced. There may therefore be subtle 
differences in the actual school programs. 

Ot her Programs . Three of the four schools offered doctoral programs, although in 
aTT three cases the number of students was small compared to the size of the school . 
Nevertheless, each school did offer a significant number of distinct doctoral courses. 
Doctoral programs tended to be tailored on a highly individualized basis, although 
two of the schools listed a set of basic formalized course requirements. 

Three of the four pilot schools carried on some form of continuing education. 
Two schools carried on extensive summer programs for practitioners. These in- 
volved a number of short courses of one and two weeks duration, in basic, advanced 
and topical social work programs. Courses were aimed both at MS W graduates and 
those with lower academic qualifications. The courses were taught primarily by 
outisde faculty (from other schools and from agencies), although there was limited 
faculty involvement. These programs had separable budgets. 

Both of these schools also conducted programs during the year. At one, 
these consisted of a few short course seminars, of the summer session variety, 
conducted at convenient intervals (e.g., between regular school sessions). At 
the other school, three formal, regular session, courses, which were offered in the 
evening, were open to the community. These were taught by school faculty 
members, but had an independent budget. In addition, this school from time to 
time presented special lectures, which were open to the public. These, too, were 
separable budget items, financed by endowment. 

The third school conducted basic evening courses primarily for non-MSW 
practitioners in Public Assistance programs, during the regular session. These were 
staffed by both agency and faculty personnel, and were funded under a separate 
budget. In none of the schools was continuing education a substantial activity, 
relative to its degree programs.' 

Undergraduate courses in social work were offered at tv/ o of the schools, 
perhaps stimulated by Government, and in one case, an undergraduate degree was 
offered. In both cases, the range of social work courses was relatively limited 
and was expected to be supplemented, of course, by other non-social work 
undergraduate courses. 
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2. Field Work 

Since field work is a major activity in graduate social work 
education, consuming a substantial amount of school and agency 
resources, this portion of the curriculum is worth separate dis- 
cussion. Among the differences between the schools were concurrent 
versus block placement, the amount of faculty instruction versus 
agency instruction, the allocation of students to each faculty mem- 
ber or each agency staff person, and the general emphasis placed 
on field work by the school . 

Three of the schools visited offered concurrent field place- 
ment, and one offered block placement. The precise specifications 
for "concurrent" varied from school to school, sometimes meaning 
two and one-half days per week in the field in both years, 
sometimes three days in the first year and two days in the second. 

In one school a special summer session involving four days in 
the field was utilized. 

The schools varied considerably in the amount of utilization 
of faculty versus agency for field instruction. One school uti- 
lized primarily it:> own faculty for field instruction, and another 
utilized primarily agency personnel for field instruction. All the 
schools, however, used a mixture of the two. The number of 
students taught by field instructors is also of interest. In general, 
most agency field instructors handled one or two students, and 
this did not vary much between the schools, as shown in Table 8. 

The number of students handled by faculty members varied sub- 
stantially in schools and significantly between schools as shown 
in Table 4. The relative significance of the agency and faculty 
in field instruction is shown in Table 9. 

It is of interest to note that distinct differences in the emphasis on 
the field work curriculum could be defected between the schools. Ap- 
parent attitudes ranged from a) the recognition of field work as a part 
of the curriculum which the student had to be exposed to, but over 
which the school had little control and on which it was not willing to 
spend much of its resources, to b) the concept that field work and cur- 
riculum content should form a highly integrated educational experience 
for training a professional social worker as a practitioner (i.e., almost 
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TABLE 8 DISTRIBUTION OF AGENCY FIELD INSTRUCTORS BY NUMBER 
OF STUDENTS ASSIGNED 1 







Number of Students Assigned to an 


Instructor 






1 


2 


3 


4 or 
More 


Schools 


Average 
Number of 
Students 




Percentage 


Distribution 




A 


1.6 


50 


44 


6 


— 


B 


2.3 


40 


33 


7 


20 


C 


1.4 


67 


31 


2 


— 


D 


2.0 


36 


48 


5 


11 


All Pilot 

Schools 

Combined 


1.8 


41 


50 


3 


6 



?1 The agency instructor frequently has duties other than instruction, so that the data 
on this table do not, in general, represent full-time loads. This is clearly shown 
in Table 16, from which it appears that, in a normal work week, an agency 
instructor can handle 9-10 students. 
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TABLE 9 PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS UNDER AGENCY OR FACULTY 
FIELDWORK INSTRUCTION 



School 


Agency 


Faculty 


A 


65 


35 


B 


58 


42 


C 


\ 46 


54 


D 


11 


89 


All Pilot 






Schools 






Combined 


40 


60 
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the realization of the "practicum 11 method). Superimposed on ah’ of this was the 
distinction, with regard to field work, between traditional methods of concentration 
and generic field work, or, perhaps more properly labeled, field work in which 
combined methods are utilized. The differences in process between the schools, 
in the case of field work, could hardly be called subtle. 

3. Calendar 

No two of the schools had similar calendars in terms of either sequence, dura- 
tion, or phasing of activities. The school with block placement began with a 
semester in school, then a semester in field work, a required summer session, 
another semester of block placement, and a final semester in school. The duration 
from enrollment to graduation was therefore 21 months. During each semester, 
however, and during the summer session,only four courses are taken. 

Another school had what might be called a standard calendar ( if one exists); 
that is, four semesters in sequence with concurrent field work, no summer sessions, 
and four to five courses per semester; approximately 21 months duration. 

One of the schools had two simultaneous calendars. This school, on a quarter 
basis, enrolled the majority of its students in the fall. These proceeded to take 
three quarters the first year, had the summer off, and took three quarters in the 
second year, with four to five courses per quarter. At the same time the school 
maintained a special accelerated calendar, admitting students during the spring 
quarter and graduating them six quarters or 18 months later, but without a summer 
break. This second program was a 11 limited admissions 11 program combined with a 
special generic curriculum. 

Finally, the fourth school recently inaugurated a unique calendar, involving 
enrollment in September, completion of two semesters for the first year with con- 
current field work, a summer session involving field work and one methods course, 
and a final semester primarily devoted to classroom instruction with a small amount 
of time devoted to field work. Completion of the program requires only 17 months 
with graduation in February, a year and a half after enrollment. 

Calendar time is a critical issue in graduate social work (perhaps more so than 
in other fields), since many of the students are sponsored by their employing 
agencies, and the agencies are being deprived of their services during the period 
of education. Personal support costs, whatever tjhe source of funds, are also an 
important consideration. One method for attracting students, therefore, is to 
shorten the calendar time for the curriculum. It is maintained that there are no 
differences in curriculum content as a result of calendar changes. 
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In principle, shortened calendar time may permit a reduction in the utiliza- 
tion of resources. In the case of the two pilot schools with shortened calendar 
programs, the explicit choice by school administrators was not to burden faculty 
participating in accelerated programs with an overall increase in teaching loOd; 
that is, they felt that non-instructional activity was reduced during the period of 
accelerated instruction and therefore compensatory time had to be allowed to 
faculty members during the non-instructional interval. In principle, too, a reduc- 
tion in calendar time may make possible some economies in the use of space (class- 
rooms), but since space costs do not appear in school or university financial 
statements, this would not be significant even if the costs were high. 

4. Faculty Activities and Work Loads 

The faculty activities which are permitted, and the work loads required are 
often subjects of university policy, although, as we have pointed out earlier, the 
main impact of such policy appears to be budgetary. The four schools had nominal 
standards with respect to the number of classroom courses to be taught, but in 
practice actual teaching loads appeared to depend not only on other work load 
assignments but on the personal relationships of the faculty member with "the dean." 
Some called a full teaching work load two coursds, others three. Some called six 
students a full work load in the field, while others insisted on eight or more. 

Faculties participate, of course, in activities other than teaching, including 
research, community service, student advisory activities, a variety of school and 
university administrative tasks, curriculum development, to say nothing of time 
spent in maintaining or improving their own knowledge or skills. Administrative 
activities of faculty are almost always assigned by the dean. While almost all 
deans "encouraged" individual research, knowledge development and publi- 
cations, and some emphasized the need for community service (as a means of 
enhancing contact with, if not encouraging the development of, practical service- 
delivery systems), no school, at the time of observation had a practical, formal 
structure along the lines, say, described in Katherine Lowers paper,* which would 
quantitatively evaluate the total work load of each faculty member. In each 
school, however, it was asserted that non-instructional activity got into the 
weighting of assignments somehow. 

At every school faculty members who were well outside the range of nor- 
malcy with respect to work load were observed, at both ends of the distribution. 
"Explanations" ran the gamut from, "He likes to work hard and takes on a lot of 
assignments, " to, at the other extreme, "He has a special assignment this year, 11 



* Work Loads in Schools of Social Work, Bryn Mawr, 1 964 „ 
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— perhaps to avoid impeding the rest of the faculty. In another case a full-time 
faculty member was assigned only one course, and no other duties, because the 
dean decided that he should have another year to recuperate from a severe illness. 
It may bethought that these very frequent “anomalies 11 are the consequence of 
informal or non-existent weighting systems for faculty work loads. Actually, 
however, as was suggested earlier, in at least one non-pilot school where such a 
system exists, a similar situation appears to prevail. 

5. Facilities and Salaries 

All of the schools studied were parts of universities and, as such, had access 
to facilities which were not formally administered by the schools themselves, par- 
ticularly libraries, and such central facilities as the office of the bursar. In 
addition, however, each had physical plant which was viewed as being “owned" by 
the school, with perhaps one exception. Three of the schools occupied their own 
buildings, two of them being fairly modest, older, university buildings which had 
been turned over to social work; while the third occupied a modern building 
designed especially for social work education. The fourth school occupied several 
floors of a large modern university building, the building being shared with other 
schools. The range of school space per student, after making various adjustments, 
was from 43 square feet to 102 square feet in the "most spacious" school .* Three 
of the schools were in urban settings, while one was more nearly rural. 

Salary levels varied substantially within and between schools, and appeared 
not to be closely related to rank* As is shown in Table 10, for all schools com- 
bined, the average salary level of those primarily engaged in classroom instruction 
was about 30 percent higher than for those who were primarily field instructors. 
Similarly, faculty salaries in the best-paying school were, on the average, about 
20 percent higher than those in the lowest-paying school. To some extent such 
school differences can be "explained" in terms of regional salary differences, but 
there are many other factors operating, such as differences in university support, 
differences in the relative importance of class and field faculties, and of tenured 
and non-tenured faculty.** 



* One school had office space set aside for doctoral students. 

** This may be as good a time as any to caution the reader that the game which we 
know will be played — "name the school" — is one which he cannot win. To the 
extent that data conformed to stereotypes of the schools, the authors have 
exercised their privilege of not presenting the data. Were it not for requirements 
of confidentiality we could make a great deal of money making another sort of 
"book." 
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TABLE 10 DISTRIBUTION OF FULL TIME FACULTY SALARIES 



l 

School 

or 

Area 






Annual Salary (Thousand Dollars) 


i 


Average 

Salary 


10 to 
11.9 


12 to 
13.9 


14 to 
15.9 


16 to 
17.9 


18 to 
19.9 


20 or 
More 








Percentage Distribution 




A 


15.2 


19 


32 


14 


5 


14 


14 


B 2 


13.2 


40 


30 


17 


10 


— 


3 


C 


12.9 


59 


23 


9 


5 


— 


4 


D 


14.9 


— . 


54 


15 


23 


— 


8 


Class'^ 


15.9 


11 


23 


23 


13 


13 


17 


Field 3 


12.2 


50 


42 


5 


3 


— 


~ 


All Pilot Schools 














Combined 


14.3 


29 


32 


15 


8 


7 


9 



^ In the school year 1968-69. 

ft 

z Salaries at this school are, to a degree, incomparable with others, since no 
deduction is made for TIAA. School C also adopted this system after the study 
was in progress, but this does not affect the data shown. 

3 When faculty members teach in both class and field, they are classified by 
primary assignment. Field consultants are classified in field. 
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6. Accounting Systems and Records 

The influence of both the Federal Government and university associations is 
increasingly evident in the financial data being collected in universities through- 
out the country. While it is true that universities differ in the details of their 
accounting systems, the need to support the expenditures of their funds has in 
general created a need for more detailed accounting systems and university account 
ing has become a fairly sophisticated process. Every one of the universities visited 
collectsdirect expenses for each school in separate accounts. While this may seem 
to be an obvious way to do things, perhaps ten years ago this would not have been 
the case; and even at the outset of this study itself, it was not clear that most 
schools would have direct expense accounts by school- These direct expense 
accounts for the most part tend to parallel the kind of accounting required by 
Federal grants; namely, direct labor, broken down into professional and other 
salaries, and separate accounts for travel, stipends, supplies and equipment, etc. 

In addition, every one of the schools treats university expenses as an overhead 
factor for Government grant purposes. 

A great deal of accounting variability between schools exists in the detailed 
university overhead accounts. Many of these accounts are defined differently 
between universities, so comparability may be lacking. For example, the regis- 
trar's activities at one university may include a mailroon, and at another the mail- 
room may be a separate cost center. Even if the enormous job of identifying every 
such case could be undertaken at both the school and university, there is no reason 
to believe that the existing data would permit comparability, since a requirement 
would be that the cost centers be capable of being broken down below the cost 
center level. Nevertheless, this complication is not as severe as it might be 
supposed, even if overhead were to be treated analytically, since the effect on 
overhead expenses of the decisions made by the school of social work is not large, 
and the differential effects created by different overhead accounts would be 
minute. 

One of the major differences between university accounting systems relates 
to the treatment of grants. In some universities Federal grants are treated as if 
they are just mother source of funds like endowments or private grants, and 
expenditures against these grants are treated like expenditures against any other 
endowment. In other words, there is a unified and complete accounting system in 
which resources end expenditures are identified as to individual sources and use, 
but a single uniform structure for budgeting and accounting exists. At other 
universities Federal grants are not included in the ordinary university accounting 
system; that is, a school will, in fact, have two budgets'. 

In two-budget schools the university monitors one budget very carefully, 
covering the endowment, tuition and private grant funds which it gives to the 
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schools (usually called the general fund); the other school budget covers expendi- 
tures against Federal grants. Where a separation of this kind exists, it appears 
that the accounting system for the Federal grant money is different from the account 
ing system for other funds. In fact, the accounting activity for grant funds may be 
to a large extent carried on by the school of social work itself and by the grant 
office of the university, as opposed to the standard university accounting office 
(and accounts). This may imply that the school may be left to spend Federal grants 
largely at its discretion, while the university may concentrate on controlling uni- 
versity fund expenditures. The significance of this for our study is, in part, that 
it requires two sets of accounting data in some schools to describe the schools 
resources and expenditures and to make up a “complete" budget, and the two sets 
of accounting data may, in fact, not have the same accounts. They may even 
differ in time schedule and will probably be physically separated as well. In 
other words, the expenditures and resources need to be pieced together, and 
compcrability needs to be checked. 

7. Funds and Applicants 

It appears to be possible to classify schools in two major categories (with the 
usual imperfections of such categorizations), according to the way in which deans 
tend to think of, and identify, their problems. For lack of better terms we will 
call these “funds- limited" and “applicant-limited" schools, respectively, although 
we do not mean to imply that these are "permanent" characterizations. Funds- 
limited schools are schools which appear to have no problem in attracting high- 
quality students, and thus tend to appear to have their size limited by the avail- 
ability of resources for faculty and stipends. The deans' principal concerns in 
these schools are with the selection of the best faculty, (given the funds), and 
with techniques for eliciting additional university funds, or funds from. other 
sources. In the applicant- limited schools the deans' concerns seem to be with 
obtaining a student body of sufficisnt size and/or quality; and neither faculty size 
nor budget appears to the deans as a critical problem.* In fact, these deans make 
conscious efforts to attract more students, either directly through promotional 
activities, or through the shifting and selection of faculty to increase the 
attractiveness of the school. 

8. Data Available Concerning Schools 

Table 11 identifies the principal sources of information currently available 
from schools, as identified from the pilot schools. This is not to say, of course, 
that every item is to be had for the asking from every school, or even that we were 




*But faculty “quality" may be an acknovdedged problem. 



TABLE 11 



DATA ITEMS 



Item Name Description 



Catalog 


Lists all courses, instructors, programs, 
concentrations, etc. 


Grade Sheets 


Show actual instructor and enrollment in 
each course. 


Class Schedules and Room 
Assignments 


Gives instructor, class number, room 
location, and class time and duration. 


School Budget 


Lists each planned item of expenditure for 
school, including faculty and staff salaries 
and fringe benefits, travel, supplies, and 
equipments 


University Accounting Records 


Shows detailed costs by activity (School, 
Division, Purchasing, Registrar, etc.)„ 


University Annual Report : 


Aggregate university expenditures. 


School Planning Documents 


Special analyses prepared for specific pur- 
poses, containing occasional information 
which may be valuable. 


Grant Listing 


Provides a list of Federal grants and break- 
down by faculty salary, overhead, travel, 
and stipends. 



Field Work Catalog 



Lists field work assignments by students, 
agencies gnd supervisors. 
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100% successful in obtaining every item from every school. Almost all of the 
available data have some relevance, however, for cost estimating purposes. k 
Other data which could be useful may be available from schools with more com- 
plete, objective work load assignment systems. 

9, New School Data 

Without any formal analytic apparatus it is apparent that "people costs" 
dominate the costs of graduate schools of social work. Indeed, even the imper- 
sonal overhead "burden" of the university administration is itself largely a "people 
cost." It is equally apparent, from even cursory observation of schools or in- 
spection of gross work load data that we simply do not know how faculty members 
spend their time, outside the classroom.* It is clearly important that we have 
this information, however, not only for those with a conventional cost- 
accounting interest, but, more importantly, for those who aim to quantify and 
"cost" the educational processes of the schools. Without here facing the issue of 
just how such data can or should be used, it seems obvious that it would add 
importantly to our understanding of what goes on in schools if, say, we were 
aware of how much time faculty members must spend in preparing for class. 

We are not really quite sq ambitious, however, at this stage of history, for 
there are simpler and perhaps more fundamental questions which need to be an- 
swered. When a faculty member "spends time" — on anything outside of the class- 
room — whose time is he spending? In other words, just what does he owe the 
school or university in return for his salary?** 

Further we have no way of defining objectively the time "required" to 
prepare for class. Instead we ask, more modestly, "what time is spent preparing 
for class?" 

In an effort to see whether some light might be thrown on this in the pilot 
schools it was decided to undertake some faculty afctivity sampling. This is, of 

* We do not know how they spend it inside the classroom either, but that is another 
level of ignorance. 

** A special aspect of the problem is well illustrated by what happended at a pilot 
school when we asked about the availability of faculty during such periods as the 
break between semesters. We were informed that, contractually, a "full-time" 
appointee was required to make this time available to the university, but a long- 
time faculty member expressed utter amazement when he heard this (authoritative) 
reply. It is not clear, however, whether his reaction was the result of the fact 
that he had never heard of it, or whether it was due to the realization that it was 
quite generally ignored. 
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course, only one way to develop such information. It might be instructive, for 
example, to ask students how faculty members spend their time, or to ask the dean 
(using a work load system of the Lower type*), or to ask the faculty member to 
make estimates for everyone but himself. Observers might be hired to report in 
detail on the activities of faculty, e.g*, time-study people* A sampling approach 
was considered in which activities would be sampled on a random time basis by a 
selected staff member within the school, but this was refected for the pilot effort 
because of the length of time which would have been required, and the complexity 
of administrative and supervisory arrangements. A journal entry estimating 
techniques was finally selected for the pilot effort (knowing full well the inherent 
biases of| this technique). We feel that, on balance, it provided the best data that 
could be] achieved with a feasible effort. 

1 

listing an instrument developed for recording faculty activities, work sampling 
activity was conducted at all four schools. The instrument as developed was 
designed to collect data in 32 separate categories — extremely detailed, but felt to 
be necessary for the pilot phase. In fact, it was hoped that the results of the pilot 
study would enable us to reject some of the categories as insignificant. Faculty 
members were asked to record actual data for a week and then to make estimates 
for a year. The instrument used, and corresponding instructions, are shown as 
Tables 12 and 13, respectively.. Needless to say, participation was voluntary. 

The value of the data sampled in a single week when faculty activities are 
heavily time dependent is certainly questionable. This technique could perhaps be 
useful if the whole year were covered, the sample size large, and one relied on 
the random selection process to provide a cross-section of the kinds of activities 
that might be expected. But in this study it served part of another purpose: that 
of familiarizing the respondents with the cost categories as they were to be used, 
so that at the end of the week when they were called on to make annual estimates, 
they would have a better feel for the required categorization of their own activities. 

The results of our limited faculty activity sampling were very helpful from a 
number of points of view. First they pointed out to us what, in part, we knew: that 
the form format and instructions were very difficult, partly because of the amount 
of detail requested. Secondly, they pointed out to us a number of problems with 
respect to definiton of functions and categories. We think these are readily 
improved upon. 

Response to the faculty activify sample was, in general, quite good — better, 
in fact, than we would have expected. Response was clearly correlated with the 




* Op. cit. 
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TABLE 12 FACULTY ACTIVITY SURVEY FORM 







OFF CAMPUS 
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TABLE 13 REVERSE OF FACULTY ACTIVITY SURVEY FORM, SHOWING 
INSTRUCTIONS 



Please first maintain the time sheet an the reverie side of f hi* form for one week, ;sir>g tht> cooes indicated below; 
then complete the annual estimate* requested. Alio, please be sure to indicate the com sr? numbers when appropriate. 

CODES 

INSTRUCTION, SUPERVISION, AND PREPARATION OF COURSES 

1.1 Classroom Instruction— ■Including "methods courses taught in field . 

1.2 Field Instruction — Individual and group instruction and supervision in support of field training. 

1 .3 Pi operation fai Classroom Instruction— Direct preparation for particular classroom instruction, including exam 
.preparation, grading, detailed lecture notes, etc., but not new curriculum development . 

1 .4 Preparation for Field Instruction — Same as far classroom including making agency arrangements and other 
administrative tasks directly concerned with field instruction. Also include travel when >J involves going to 
more than a single place of work; inciudeoaly excess. 

SPECIAL NOTE: FOR ITEMS l.l to 1.4 ALSO USE ONE OF ‘THE METHOD 

CLASSIFICATIONS BELOW AND THE COURSE NUMdcR. 

1 . Required of all MSWs. 5. Required for concentration in research. 

2. Required far concentration in casework. 6. Required tor concentration in admmistrotion. 

3. Required far concentration in graupwork. 7 . Required for concentration in policy. 

4. Required for concentration in community 8. Required far canconJ'ation Itl generic sociol work, 

organization . 9. Not required in any concent' alien . 

E , G Correcting an exam far an odvanccd casework course would be coded 1.3.2 (then »he Course number). 
/>OVI5tNG AND COUNSELING — Do not include activities which are primarily field work, nr ’reading course” 
instruction. 

2. 1 Advising and Counseling— MS WS/First Year. 

2.2 Advising and Counseling— MS WS/$ocand Year. 

2.3 Advising and Counseling-* Doctoral Students. 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

3.0 Conferences and individual work directed toward the development i»t curriculum ideas and materials for NEW 



F ACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

4. 1 Required or authorized school ar association-sponsored activities for improvement of faculty skills, including 
courses, meetings, seminars, and specific readings. 

4,2 Independent acHvities-designed to enhance the development ot the faculty member, such o» writing text 
books and papers or reading technical documents. 

R ESEARCH — Faculty research projects NOT conducted primorily for instructional purposes, curriculum development 
or community sorvice. 

5. 1 Sponsored by Federal at State Government. 

5.2 Sponsored by foundation ar other nan-government activity. 

5.3 Non-sponsared . 

ADMISSIONS — All activities related, ta encouroging, reviewing, ond deciding on applicants. 

6.1 Getting App! icants— Promotion . 

6.2 Processing applicorions and interviewing. 

STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 

7.6 All activities 'elated to disbursing funds fa needy students, including discussions with students, review of 
applications, and other related administrative actions. 

OBTAINING FUNDj — Individuof writing, visits, ond group planning activities piimqrily directed to obtaining 
federal, stole, local, or private funds. 

8.1 Obtoining government fundi far training— including stipends. 

8.2 Obtaining government fundi far research. 

8.3 Obtaining other fundi. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 

9.0 Consulting or voluntary activities where sociol work pfoctice is an essential ingredient in th* service being 
provided. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

10.0 All school -related administrative tasks not elsewhere classified. 

OTHER* 

1 J.U’ Please specify. 
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school, and we believe this is a function of the amount of promotional effort and 
care with which the faculty are prepared. Some of the results of the survey, 
based on 73 responses, have been tabulated as Table 14, and are, we think, o; 
intrinsic interest. Note, for example, the difference between schools A and C, 
in terms of the shift from instructional to administrative activity. Note, too, 
the very small amount of time devoted to research, and the small differences 
between schools in that category. However, samples are in tome cases (schools) 
extremely small, and differences between schools should be treated with caution. 

E. CHARACTERISTICS OF AGENCIES 

As is well known, not all of the costs of graduate social work education 
are reflected in the budgets of universities or schools. All the pilot schools 
utilize agencies in the educational process but, as we have seen, to quite differ- 
ent degrees. Aside from differences of this kind, however, there are concerns 
about different field work models and their "costs. 11 There are also concerns 
about who should have responsibility for such costs. 

Even before the initiation of the project it'was recognized, both by us and 
by the Social and Rehabilitation Service, that the "agency problem 1 might well 
have to be deferred entirely to a later study effort. The sheer magnitude of the 
agency problem, as implied by their number, and by diversity of structure, 
function and operation, made a meaningful sampling of agencies, per se, a very 
dubious proposition. 

Nevertheless, it was thought to be important to make a beginning, because 
of the possible quantitative importance of agency costs, and this we have done. 

A number of avenues for data collection were considered. One was to go to 
national agencies and try to collect data, despite deficiencies of coverage. In a 
limited way, this was done. A second was to try to collect data directly from 
local agencies, with all of the attendant difficulties. The third method considered, 
and adopted, was to approach local agencies through the pilot schools. 

This method appeared to have several advantages. It would ease problems 
of obtaining cooperation; it would confine attention to an appropriate body of 
agencies; and it would make it possible to tie together the information for schools 
and the information for agencies. But what data to collect, and how? 

It seemed desirable to make some simplifying assumptions, analogous to 
those involved in the distinction between "school" and "university 11 decisions; 
that is, to assume that there were certain agency resources more or less closely 
and directly involved in the graduate social work process, while others were 
indirectly related. The distinction may, indeed, be an even more meaningful one 
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TABLE 14 DISTRIBUTION . OF FACULTY TIME BY ACTIVITY 1 



Activity 



(Numbers refer to categories defined in Table 13) 

1,2 3 <5^7, 8,10 5 9 4,11 

School Average Instruction Curricu- Admin- Research Com- Other 

or Hours Per Preparation lum De- istration munity 

Area Week and Advis- velopment Service 

ing Students 



. Percentage Distribution 



A 


48.9 


59 


6 


12 


4 


5 


14 


B 


47.2 


49 


3 


23 


4 


2 


19 


C 


45.6 


40 


2 


33 


3 


7 


17 


D 


45.0 


55 


7 


14. 


5 


4 


15 


Class 


45.0 


38 


7 


22 


7 


5 


21 


Field 


44.0 


66 


1 


20 


1 


3 


9 


Class and 
Field ^ 


50.5 


62 


3 


13 


4 


5 


13 


All Schools 
Combined 45.1 


52 


4 


19 


4 


5 


16 



O 

ERIC 



^ This breakdown is for activities during school sessions only. 

^A slightly modified faculty survey questionnaire used at one school did not permit 
separation of this item from “Administration. “ 

^Instructors who teach in both classroom and field. 
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for the agency than the educational institution, for it may be quite reasonable to 
view instructional activities as entirely peripheral to agency operations. 

Moreover, it seemed likely, after visiting a number of agencies which 
served several of the pilot schools, that we could identify a priori the important 
items which might vary directly with the use made of the agency for instructional 
purposes. These were identified as being the agency instructor himself, secretarial 
support for the student, and the space assigned. It was reasoned that, if these 
could be evaluated, it would provide a reasonable lower limit to agency expendi- 
tures for instruction, since some items were clearly not included in this (e.g., 
supervision), while if some feeling could be obtained for the magnitude of excluded 
items (through the use of an overhead rate, say,) it might ot least indicate the 
approximate magnitude of the agency cost problem. 

This approach appeared to have one outstanding virtue: all of the data, 
with the exception of an overhead rate, appeared to be obtainable from the 
agency instructor himself, if he could be induced to cooperate. Accordingly, a 
simple form was developed, and distributed to their respective agencies via the 
pilot schools. This is identified as Table 15. 

Some of the results of this effort are shown as Table 16, based on 101 vol- 
untary responses. Considering some of the sample sizes, the methods of estimation, 
and the extreme variability in the characteristics of the agencies, methods, and so 
on, there is a remarkable sort of consistency in the results from school to school. 

On the average, agency instructors spend about one-half day per week, per student 
assigned, regardless of school. On the average a secretary can handle about eight 
students. On the average, a student is assigned about 87 square feet of space. 
Hence if we know salary levels and rental costs, we are in a position to put an 
important bound on "direct" agency use of resources for instruction. 

Table 17 shows salary distributions for the agency instructors, as obtained 
from our survey. Perhaps the most interesting aspect of these data is that the 
average salary level for agency instructors is about 4 percent higher than for 
faculty field instructors. However, in interpreting these data it must be borne in 
mind that the faculty data represent salaries for an academic year, while agency 
data are on a 12-month basis — which may mean about 1 1 months of work. 

What happens, then, if we prorate the salary of agency instructors, and 
determine the cost per student for such instruction? The answers are shown in 
Table 18, which fails to display one startling number (for school D) — startling 
because with agency instructional salary levels being of the same order from school 
to school, and with about the same amount of time per week being devoted to each 
student, it appears intuitively that the numbers should all be "about the same." 

And they would be, if all represented concurrent field placements. It appears. 
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TABLE 15 FORM FOR ESTIMATION OF AGENCY EFFORT IN FIELD SUPERVISION, AND 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE 
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11 . Agency secretaries olfocoted to these students 
(Use froctiona! equivalents, if necessary) 
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TABLE 16 USE OF AGENCY RESOURCES FOR INSTRUCTION 



School 

or 


Hours of Instruction 


Secretarial Help 


Space 




Hours/Student/Week 


Sects ./Students 


Sq.Ft./Stdt. 


A 


4.0 


.16 


79 


B 


,4.3 


.14 


98 


C 


3.9 


.11 


84 


D 


5.0 


.08 


90 


Casework 


4.1 


.13 


85 


Other 


4.0 


.12 


87 


All Schools 
And Methods 
Combined 


4.1 


.12 


87 




t i 
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TABLE 17 DISTRIBUTION OF AGENCY FIELD WORK INSTRUCTOR 
SALARIES 









Annual Salary (Thou 


sand Dollars) 






School 

or 

Method 


Average 

Salary 


Less 8 to 

than 8 9.9 


10 to 
11.9 


12 to 
13.9 


14 to 
15.9 


16 to 
17.9 


18 or 
More 








Percentage Distribution 








A 


12.1 


— 


23 


30 


24 


17 


— 


6 


B 


14.0 


— 


— 


12 


51 


12 


25 


— 


C 


12.9 


4 


7 


31 


23 


13 


9 


11 


D 


12.0 


4 


8 


44 


28 


8 


8 


— 


Casework 


12.3 


2 


2 


48 


32 


9 


5 


2 


Other^ 


12.7 


4 


16 


23 


24 


14 


14 


5 


All Pilot Schools 
Combined 12.6 


3; 


10 


34 


27 


12 


10 


4 



Although the data permitted breakdowns by specific methods, the samples were 
quite small and would have revealed specific school attributes. In fact, the bulk 
of the "other" category represents "combined or generic" methods. 
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TABLE 18 AGENCY INSTRUCTOR SALARY EXPENSE PER STUD.:NT-YEARl 



School 


Average Annual Cost 
Per Student-Year 
(dollars) 


A 


727 


B 


890 


C 


813 


D 


See Text 



^ Includes only prorated cost of agency field instructor. Other costs not shown in 
this table include agency administrative costs , supervision of instruc- 
tors, rental of space, typing and secretarial support for students and instructors, 
psychological counseling for students, fringe benefits and other office expenses. 
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however, that the concurrent field placement system — together with operating 
practices of the agency instructors — means that about twice as much instructor’* 
time is spent per student, over the life of the placement, than would be the case 
for block placement. In other words, our data suggest that we can expect block 
placement to be half $s expensive, per student, in terms of agency resources. No 
data are given for school D in Table 18, because only one block placement school 
was contained in our sample. However, if a number had been presented it would 
not have characterized the school per se, but the block placement system. Another 
way to say this is that if school D were to adopt a concurrent placement system, 
it would presumably cause the agencies serving it to double their use of resources 
for instruction, and the salary expenditure per student for school D would theh be 
in the same range as schools A, B and C. 

Turning, now, to the subject of agency overhead, we have obtained some 
feeling for the possible magnitude of this factor through limited information from 
a fey/ agencies. Using the direct (allocated) agency instructional salary as base, 
the applicable overhead rates ranged from a low of about 35 percent to a high of 
65 percent not including any allowance for secretarial support or rent. The 
excluded items may add from 50 percent to 85 percent to these estimates, yielding 
a "total" overhead rate ranging from 85 to 150 percent of allocated instructional 
salary. There is, however, no guarantee that the range would not increase with 
additional agency information. It may be noted that the principal factors 
accounting for the observed range appear to be (1) the cost of direct (specialized) 
supervision of instructors within the agency; (2) differences in the cost of space 
with location and other factors; and (3) the general overhead structure of the 
agency. 

One olher aspect of agency resource use must be taken up here. Generally 
speaking students do render services which are, to greater or smaller degree, of the 
same kind as those rendered by the instructional agency. Such services can be 
viewed as an offset to the cost incurred by the agency. However, we do not feel 
that it is appropriate in this project to attempt to place a value on the kinds of 
services rendered by students as compared to those rendered by more experienced 
practitioners. It is true that some agency personnel have not hesitated to do so, 
however, and that these judgments have varied from (I) the claim that the value 
of student services to the agency exceeds the value of services to the student from 
the agency; to (2) the claim that student services may be worth about 65 percent 
of what is used by the agency in instructing them. We have no reason to believe 
that these judgments about differences in the value of services rendered do not 
reflect real differences in the situations of various agencies. 
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Chapter IV 

THE PILOT SCHOOLS: 



COST MODELS AND ESTIMATES 
A. SUMMARY 

Relationships for estimating total costs of graduate 
social work education, in the pilot schools, are developed, 
as functions of such variables as the number of students, and 
faculty and agency salary levels, and on the basis of 
parameters such as the f a c u 1 1 y - s t u d e n t ratio, the ratio of 
faculty to support staff, and so on. Numerical estimates 
correspond to only a single year's data for each pilot school, 
but there are substantial cost s im i I a r i t i e s - -a nd di fferences-- 
between the schools, which are believed to illustrate 
important characteristics of their respective modes of 
operation . 

To develop the estimating relationships, a number of 
distinct concepts of total cost are presented. These corres- 
pond roughly to (1) school budget; (2) school budget plus 
university overhead; (3) school budget plus university over- 
head plus agency expense; and (4) school budget, plus 
university overhead, plus agency expense, plus university 
plant cost. For each total cost concept, there are several 
output concepts which can be distinguished: (1) student- 

years; (2) MSW s t u d e n t- y ea r s and Ph.D student-years; (3) 
classroom instruction and field instruction; (4) methods; and 
(5) instruction, research and community service. 

Very substantial differences in cost per unit of output, 
as between the pilot schools, are shown. These can be 
attributed to a variety of factors: f a c u I ty - s tu d e n t ratios; 

salary levels for faculty and support staff; university over- 
head rates; relative use of agency and faculty instructors; 
concurrent versus block; and other things. Very often these 
factors tend to offset one another; that is, a school which 
is high in one respect will be low in another. Nevertheless, 
important differences did emerge, with one school being 
rather consistently most economical. 
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Other features of note include the apparent differences 
between schools in terms of the allocation of ^ the «r resource 
between MSW and Ph . D programs, and the allocation 
their resources between class and field work. 
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B. INTRODUCTION 

Earlier in this report we discussed the concept of cost, and we pointed out 
that it was essentially arbitrary, depending, in an organizational context, upon 
whatever the organization chose to view as relevant to organizational choice. 
Arbitrarily, since we are fundamentally concerned with resource use in graduate 
social work education, we choose to define costs in this study as actual or potential 
expenditures by a university, which flow from decisions made by or in its graduate 
school of social work, and which represent a payment for goods or services. 

Further, wo saw that cost-estimating relationships were relationships or 
models for predicting costs. These are usually attempts to relate costs to output 
quantitatively, so that the user can determine what his costs will be corresponding to 
any output he opts for. If, therefore, there is doubt about what costs should mean 
(e.g., whether to include item X or not) then we might, in principle, develop 
cost estimating relationships for each cost concept (e.g., defining total costs to 
include or exclude item X). Similarly, of course — again, in principle — if there is 
doubt about what output should mean (e.g., MSW's, versus case workers and others), 
we can again construct separate cost-estimating relationships, leaving it to the 
user to select the one most appropriate to his purposes. 

It may be recalled, too, that we set out to develop cost-estimating relation- 
ships for each school so that the number of cost-estimating relationships which 
might be generated is given, approximately, by four times the number of total 
cost concepts times the number of output concepts. This ignores the possibility 
of displaying alternative models or hypotheses for any one situation. The problem 
is, in part, therefore, to determine which ones to develop and present. 

Arbitrarily we have chosen to proceed in the following way. To begin with 
we adopt the simplest possible concept of output, and a simple concept of total 
cost. We then present a predictive model for relating the two, and discuss its 
rationale and possible application. Model parameters (constants) are developed ' 
for each school, and applied to display costs per unit of output. When this has 
been accomplished we discuss a different total cost concept, keeping the measure 
of output the same as before. The rationale for the change in concept is con- 
sidered; a new model presented corresponding to that concept; parameters of the 
cost-estimating relationship are estimated for each school; and costs presented. In 
all, four total cost concepts are presented for the simplest output measure. 

Thereafter we assume, for presentation, that total Cost means the most 
inclusive measure presented, and go on to consider the model implications of 
changing our concept of output. In all, five sets of models are developed for each 
stipulated total cost concept, each corresponding to a different output concept. 
Many, many models are discussed in total, therefore, for each school. 
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C o s t - e s t i m a t i n g relationships are commonly thought of 
as models for relating total cost to output. Each time we 
alter what we mean by 11 total cost" or "output, 11 we 
generate a new relationship. Many combinations are 
considered, for each school. 



Throughout this section we shall adopt a simple concept of output, namely, 
that the school produces social work students, who, each year, have been trained 
for one year, and that the total output per year is therefore given by N, the 
number of students, times one (unity), that is, by N student-years. There is, of * 
course, a familiar problem of counting students, related to part-time students, 
continuing education, and so on. Continuing education and undergraduate 
education are not included in our output or cost concept, however. To have a 
simple concept of output, however, we adopt the expedient that N really represents 
"full-time equivalent" student-years for social workers in training. Conceptually 
It is obtained by summing the number of social work students in each course, over 
all courses which the school offers, adding the social work student-courses taken 
outside of the school, and dividing by the number of courses which the school 
considers to be a full-time student load. For these purposes, therefore, the 
sociology student who takes a social work course is not included in output. 

We can predict the immediate reaction of some; "But you can't assume an 
MSW candidate is like a Ph.D candidate or even like a part-time student. You 
can't assume case work is iike community organization!" Well, we do not assume 
that any two graduates are indistinguishable, but we customarily count graduates 
nonetheless. In recent weeks the Government undertook to count the number of 
human beings in the country, but without assuming, we trust, that all were 
identical. Every "model," including cost estimating relationship, is a 
simplification which may be useful for sor.;i* purposes, but will not handle other 
situations. 

Perhaps the only important point conceptually is that we have defined 
output as if it is "social workers" we are interested in, rather than the educational 
activities of social work schools and other schools, respectively, but, as was 
pointed out in Chapter III, the distinction is quantitatively very small. We note, 
also, that, in the pilot schools, it is easy to deal separately with measures 
relating to undergraduate and continuing education, and no particular output or 
measurement problems are foreseen if these were of interest in a national study. 

We turn now to various cost concepts corresponding to the output concept 
described. ’ 

O 



C. VARIATIONS IN THE TOTAL COST CONCEPT 
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